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All science should be scholarly, but not all 
scholarship can be rigorously scientific. ; 
The terrae incognitae of the periphery contain 
fertile ground awaiting cultivation with the 
tools and in the spirit of the humanities. 


John Kirtland Wright, 
ected (by. y1- buy aan, 
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ABSTRACT 


Current interest in environmental problems has 
led researchers.to attempt to quantify the aesthetic merit 
of landscape. This study examines that attempt, and pre- 
sents a simple method of evaluation. Through Bae use of 
the four factors found to be most important in landscape 
preferences--landform, wildness, degree of "'focal'' comp- 
osition and degree of ''feature'' composition--a predictive 
"index'' is derived. However, this study also questions 
the validity of assumptions underlying current research, 
and suggests that there may be unfavourable consequences 
to the use of the proposed systems of evaluation. It ex- 
amines the aesthetic theory tacitly accepted by current 
researchers to see how it compares with opposing views, and 
discusses the influence of landscape painting in determining 
current preferences. Finally, some alternative assumptions 
are entertained in the hope they may lead to a more fruitful 
and ecologically provident approach to the appreciation of 


natural lands. 
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PREFACE 


PREFACE 


lt might not be immediately obvious that con- 
sideration of the aesthetic appreciation of nature is a 
problem in human ecology. But Paul Shepard's observation 
that ''. . . the central problem of human ecology may be 
characterized as the relationship of mind to nature’ 
indicates that it is. For the very act of regarding nature 
as an object of aesthetic interest demands a certain set 


of assumptions, one that has not been universally embraced. 


The following discussion is not an attempt to give 
a definitive proposal as to how aesthetic excellence in 
nature can be quantitatively determined, although this 
possibility demands a considerable portion of the text. 
Neither is it a philosophical attempt to show how the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature fits into the study of 
aesthetics proper, although again, aesthetic theories must 
obviously occupy the attention of anyone addressing himself 


to the concept of ''natural beauty". 
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Rather, this study aspires to a re-evaluation 
of the approaches to landscape aesthetics now in vogue 
and of their probable ecological consequences. It's aim 
of broadening the base upon which future studies might 
stand entails the juxtaposition of views from many dis- 
ciplines (to which the ample use of citation will attest), 


views which might normally be altogether allopatric. 


Given the emphasis upon drawing together diverse 
viewpoints--which the author regards as a prime function of 
interdisciplinary studies--it is inevitable that he over- 
step the bounds of his competence. This no doubt causes 
him to ignore many subtleties that might profitably be 
examined, but if the study succeeds in stimulating further 
work these will no doubt be elaborated in due course. At 
this stage it seems appropriate to aim at a general statement 
of the problem and of the potential contributions of several 
disciplines to what may prove an important facet of human 


ecology. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Introduction 


with the exception of love, there is 
perhaps nothing else by which people of all 
kinds are more united than by their pleasure 
in a good view. 


Kenneth Clark, Landscape into Art 


This statement of Clark's is one with which most 
of us would be inclined to agree. But it is not obvious 
why landscape should be universally admired, or what ex- 


actly is meant by ''a good view". 


Without attempting any definitions, conservation- 
ists have long argued for the preservation of natural areas 
on the basis of intrinsic aesthetic merit. But because 
these arguments seemed entirely subjective, they seldom 
carried much weight against the ‘numerical arguments" (1) 
of the developer. As Fines observed, 

. . -. if subjective judgement is inadmissable 
then the planner is culpable whenever he delin- 
eates an area of great landscape value or refuses 
planning permission on the grounds of "visible 
amen ptyier 302), p42) 

Mounting pressure on remaining natural areas 
has placed land-use planners in much the same position as 


conservationists, but the new combatants seem less content 


to fight a rear-guard action. They are faced with the 
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evidence of public demand for ''a good view''! but do not wish 
to advocate any course of action on the basis of subjective 
arguments alone. Rather, they demand adequate tools with 
which to assess the attributes of the land they are charged 
with managing. 

The time has come when the arguments of the 
environmentalist might best be presented by (1) 
separating facts from emotions in relation to the 
environment, and (2) by providing him with a means 
of quantifying his arguments: using numbers to talk 
about the landscape. (1, p.37) 

To provide numerical evidence for the existence 

of landscape values, the initial tactic was to attempt to 
demonstrate that, although certain financial gains could 

be realized through commercial development of a given tract 
of land, there could be even greater economic benefit from 
land left undeveloped. The result, when the argument was 
successful, was often destructive levels of ''non-consumptive'! 
use by thousands of tires and feet. Yet long before the 
dangers of over-use became apparent, the distinguished 
American biologist Aldo Leopold had cautioned against this 
sort of evaluation of natural ecosystems. It is true, he 
allowed, that certain types of land can be shown to possess 
attributes so highly regarded by the populace as to make them 
economically valuable in an undeveloped state. But to adopt 
such an argument is to restrict oneself to the defence of 
only one type of natural land. Other ecosystems, whose merits 


do not find easy expression in economic terms, cannot be de-~ 


fended against development by this means. 
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When one of these non-economic categories is 
threatened, and if we happen to love it, we invent 


suDtentuges torgive it economiceimportance . . 2. 
The evidence has to be economic in order to be valid. 
(p20) 


Not only did this approach fail to explain the 
value Seen by some in non-economic landscapes), it also 
produced a dangerously simplistic system of evaluation. 

a system of conservation based solely on 
economic self-interest is hopelessly lopsided. 
It tends to ignore, and thus eventually eliminate, 
many elements in the land community that lack 
commercial value, but that are (as far as we know) 
essential to its healthy functtonings (35 p.214) 

Lhustheyattrempt to “Tight "fi reswith. fire! 
led the conservationist into a self-made trap: once he 
accepted economic arguments, he tacitly accepted economic 
values and became party to the exclusion of non-economic 
lands from special consideration. He accepted the re- 
duction of all values to one. Yet to avoid economic 
evaluation has, in the past, forced the conservationist 
to depend on subjective and emotional arguments that a 
contemporary writer has branded as ''burdened with sen- 


timentality and impractical attitudes toward natural re- 


source use"'l? Wh ipa 2/2i7 ) 


Having found both argument from economic eva- 
luation (or, more properly, monetary assessment--con- 
temporary economists recognize the existence of other kinds 


of value (5)) and from emotion to be inadequate, each for 
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quite different reasons, the conservationist and planner 
continue to search for quantitative tools that will 
facilitate measurement of a full range of landscape attri- 
butes, including those traditionally regarded as intangible. 
Obviously, a new scale of evaluation would not be able to 
compete directly with the a andes monetary scale, since 
it would speak in different units. And, as the saying has 
it, apples and oranges are not directly comparable. Yet 
even if one is accustomed to ascribing unusual importance 
to oranges, the sight of a large pile Aeeiic: on the 
opposite side of the scales might at least engender some 


doubts. 


In attempting to place a quantitative value on 
the aesthetic attributes of a landscape, we are attri- 
buting to itt some measure of substance. {It is seen to 
be a real element in the makeup of the land. In other 
words, "scenery has become a resource. (6, p.130) And 
as such, it can and should be treated as any other natural 
resource, which customarily means being measured and hus-~- 
banded so as to be of optimal usefulness to society. 

. . . if we are to consider these values in our 
decision making, we must identify those aspects of 
scenery which mean something to the broadest range 
of people. And we must develop evaluative scales 
that are stable enough to influence a wide range of 


decisions when we allocate the resources that 
make a scene. (6, p.130) 
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Amongst the researchers presently working on 
the assessment of aesthetic merit in natural areas, the 
utilitarian attitude embodied in the above quotation is, 
|! think, respected and widely embraced. Furthermore, it 
seems already to have been accepted as a proper guide for 
management. A recent publication by a U.S. Government 
agency advises its personnel that 

the objective of landscape management is to 


manage all National Forest System lands so as to 
attain the highest possible visual quality . 


and that 


se « Visual quality objectives .°. 2 shall be deter-= 

mined from a consideration of the physical character- 

istics and scenic quality of the land (7, p.2380.4) 
In other words scenery is, on the administrative 


level of government, already viewed as a resource to be 


measured and managed. 


In a 1966 paper, Sargent summarized the position 

thus: 

Scenery, like other natural resources, can be 
analyzed, classified, protected, managed, and pro- 
moted, and any regional resource development program 
in an area with great scenic potential must consider 
that potential, (8,..p. 26) 

| wish to point out this agreement amongst adminis- 


trators and researchers that there is something of aesthetic 


value jin the natural environment and that it can be measured. 
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Or at least, that environments possessing this value are 
distinct enough in some physical sense to be quantitatively 
distinguishable from sites lacking aesthetic value. Given 
this, there seems no impediment to managing the ''visual 
resources’ of matural lands just “as..one would any other 


kind off tnaiturallétriesource. 


One may, of course, question the underlying 
goal of utility in this approach, but this is somewhat 
beyond the scope of the present study. The assumption that 
beauty is an intrinsic property of some natural objects is 
not, however, and consideration must be given it in due 
course. For the time being, the position outlined will be 


tacitly accepted in order to see where it will lead. 


To this point | have referred only to attempts to 
measure aesthetic merit in the land so as to permit en- 
lightened planning. But another approach to the question 
of landscape aesthetics promises to provide not simply a 
planning tool but a compelling argument for the preservation 
of natural lands of great aesthetic worth. Arguments have 
been made that suggest that aesthetic values may be not merely 
desirable, but essential. Natural beauty may not be simply 
another desirable commodity; it may be something we as a specie 
require. At least, this seems a possible conclusion from a set 
of provocative theories produced by several writers, most with 


backgrounds in the biological sciences. 
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In 1955, Weiss! paper "Beauty and the beast: 
life and the rule of order'' was published. In it, he argued 
that the recognition of beauty is in fact the recognition 
of biological well-being. 


For, beauty is order; life is order; hence, 
life is beauty. It is a syllogism--that simple. 


(9 ,"p'.286) 
Weiss attempted to demonstrate his point through 
a series of examples drawn from art and nature. Objects 
that we regard as beautiful are, he claims, regular and 
cons Sst emt. 

.regularity expressed in such features as symmetry, 
repetition, and alternation of elements; and consistency, 
as in the use of curves, proportions, size gradients, 
and so forth, in subdividing space. In short, we sense 


the rule of order over randomness, of pattern over chaos, 
of law over accident.(9, p.286) 


Weiss' theory has been elaborated by Meeker and 
put into terms more suited to a consideration of landscape 
aesthetics. He observed first that ''for Weiss, beauty is a 
property inherent in things! (10, p.128)--whéch is, | think, 
an assumption that most persons attempting to quantify land- 
scape beauty would accept. But he then extended to the living, 
organized environment Weiss! notion of response to .living, 


Organized structures. 
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A beautiful landscape is one in which the processes 
off ohitfier,t si mc liudiinig co fl ccouinse: dielajth jand ep'a iinwais) well cas 
birth and growth, are provided for in all their complexity. 
Perhaps there is a common ground between the delight 
found in temporal art and the stable processes of a bio- 


logical ecosystem. When we admire a wilderness landscape 
we are responding to a complex image of processes which 
are readily associated with human well-being. A burned 


forest is ugly because it represents a truncated system 

oO fv eg’ sow t hie ibiut ca’ r’inc hpcmikx tu rero fiewmmeie sty geass seanid wildlife 
is a working system, that is productively oriented in time. 
(50 Qpealt29)) 

This led him to express the hope that, since aesthetic 
reactions are indicative of ecological well-being, an expan- 
sion of aesthetic interest in nature may reinforce ecological 
auqunentsjlead to an alteration Jin basic imanonatures ela tion: 

f 


en bos. tanGa Nalt. ‘the long history -of ~destruct ion, oun species 


has *caused by its simplistic view of nature". "(10> p.134) 


Dasmann has expressed a somewhat similar view, with 
some qualifications (11). All three men possess the credentials 
and sexpressive skills prerequisite to the establishment of a 
credible argument, and the resultant theory provides an interest- 
ing embellishment to the topic under consideration. Not only, 
it would seem, are we engaged in the search for a management 
tool, but in an investigation of the intuitive recognition of 
ecological well-being, of a fundamental link between man and 
his non-human environment. If the aesthetic response to nature 
is, at bottom, a biological one, there might conceivably be a 


genuine requtrement for the aesthetic experience of nature. 
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meteor det that® (1ths" "concern about’ the alterat ton 

of environments without prior investigation of human needs 
is well founded, and that the investigation of "ecological 
aesthetics'' has theoretical as well as pragmatic importance 
(qeyeeeciven this’ possibility, Clark"s observation about 
the universal value of ''a good view'' seems to make sense. 
It makes equally good sense from the slightly different 


viewpoint of a British geographer, J. Appleton. 


Appleton would agree with Weiss and Meeker insomuch 
as they regard the aesthetic response as a biological pheno- 
menon rather than a strictly cultural one. However, recognition 
of intrinsic organizational strength is not what he means 
by aesthetic/appreciation. -Rather, he maintains that our 
preferences in landscape stem not only from recognition of 
optimal environments ("habitat theory", in his terminology), 
but also, and more importantly, from an ancestral need to 
"see without being seen''. He argues, therefore, that any 
environment that permits the viewer an extensive view while 
at the same time offering him some measure of invisibility 
will evoke a positive response. In this his theory seems 
SimimlanntouNasie s speculations on the evolution offs the needito 
see great distances (14). Appleton does not maintain that 


our reaction is precisely that of our distant primate ancestors, 
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but rather that.the original instinct to seek out an 
ideal habitat has become elaborated in the expanded 
neocortex into a different kind of response, which 

we now call aesthetic. Where our ancestors felt 
perhaps an inarticulate joy or sense of well-being, we 
now respond with a sense of aesthetic delight and 


excitement. 


Habitat theory postulates that aesthetic 
pleasure in landscape derives from the observer 
experiencing an environment favourable to the sa- 
tisfaction of his biological needs. Prospect- 
refuge theory postulates that, because the ability 
to see without being seen is an intermediate step 
in the satisfaction of those needs, the capacity 
of an environment to ensure the achievement of 
[this] becomes a more immediate source of aesthetic 
satisfactiioni«c(|l36vpi73) 


"Prospect'’ of course refers to sites thet 


permit an extensive view of the surrounding land; ''refuge"! 
to those that offer some measure of concealment. Ideally, 
elements of both types ought to be present. For instance, 


we can imagine a scene in which a long view into a valley 
is ''framed'' by large trees on either side and by an over- 
hanging, canopy.. The viewer is able to see great distances 
while having the sensation of being concealed by the 
surrounding vegetation. Appleton goes to great lengths to 
show that these elements, in every conceivable mixture, 
figure largely in present-day tastes and those revealed in 


the work of landscape painters. 
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Thas,; *whiTe"the*exact™ definition of the 
aesthetically desirable in nature is somewhat different 
in Appleton than in Weiss and Meeker, and his theory 
rather more fully developed, they agree in a fairly 


fundamental way about the nature of the aesthetic res- 


ponse and, it may well be, about the actual landscapes 
that, Ought to be preferred. | shall want to re-examine 
these studies atpa, later point. For)the, present, what 


is of interest is the possibility they raise of ain malt @ 
gument for preservation based on biological rather than 
strictly cultural imperatives. An investigation of 
landscape aesthetics may therefore produce not only 

a method of evaluating the aesthetic merit of natural 
lands but also an argument for utilizing that method to 


ensure the preservation of a needed resource. 


These two possibilities--that of a quantitative 
measurement of aesthetic merit and that of a biological 
argument for the preservation of natural beauty--provide 
the motivation for much of current research into landscape 


aesthetics. 


The present study begins with an examination 
of such research and an attempt to participate in it. 
Arising from this exercise are some questions about 


tha validity of the approach, questions somewhat different 
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from those anticipated at the eutset> sand finally to 


a consideration of alternative approaches. 


THE QUANTIFICATION OF LANDSCAPE BEAUTY 


At this point, | believe an example of 
the sort of work being attempted would be instructive. 
The one | have chosen is a highly-regarded system of 
measurement devised in 1969 by E. Shafer and his colleagues 
(15). «fSiinee:<its inception, petheesenior cauthor shas ore- 
tested it in a different part of the United States, 
published a joint paper with a colleague in Scotland, 


and taken steps to test for biases in the basic con- 


struction of the system. In short, it is a well-executed 
study which is still being refined and advocated by its 
Originator - It is conceivable that it might come into 


common use as a land management tool and is well worth 


our attention. 


As is the case with most such studies, Shafer 
and his colleagues had to address the problem in two 
phases. First, they had to determine which landscapes 
were to be considered aesthetically superior; and then, 
they had to find measureable items in these landscapes 
that could be used in the assessment of aesthetic merit 
Loneoiteniead Stieteiss. falchids es oundsas fa teisei nsytikt 0} beyes Iti gihitslivgrctiar = 
cular, for one might argue that if we can accomplish the 


first phase we have no need for the second. But the 
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point is that we cannot at the outset determine 
quantttattvely which landscapes are aesthetically 
superior. But that there ts aesthetic merit in certain 
landscapes is a given assumption, and that these 

are recognized by viewers is another. What Shafer 

and others wish to do is to remove this recognition from 
the realm of the subjective, even though it means 
beginning with the subjective. They must first examine 

a set of landscapes felt to be aesthetically meritorious, 
and then look for common features which will enable them 


to recognize superior landscapes more objectively. 


The exact procedure by which Shafer endeavoured 
to achieve this is as follows. After assembling a set 
of 100 black-and-white 8x10 inch photographs represent- 
ing diverse types of landscape, he solicited the opinions 
of a number of recreationists. To facilitate this, the 
set of 100 prints was divided into twenty packets of 
tives seandatour such packets were shown, to each of 250 
participants. Each judge was asked to arrange the five 
phetographs in order of preference... Af tem faves subyjecus 
had been approached (and the full set of 100 photographs 
therefore examined), the set was again sorted into groups 
of five and the process repeated. When all the judges had 
completed their task, a sum of the rank numbers assigned 


by the whole panel could be calculated for each photograph. 
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One that had been ranked first by all partici- 
pants who saw it (remember that each judge saw only a 
RUrech of ythte total set) would? thus have a value of 50. 
whereas One consistently ranked fifth would have a value 
of 250. These would be the theoretical limits of the 


values the scenes could have, and the lower the number, 


the greater the supposed merit of the: landscape. In actual 
fact, the range of "'Y'' values or "aesthetic appeal index 
numbers'' was 71 to 228. Later studies were done either 


in this manner (16) or by showing viewers only five photo- 
graphs (two at a time, in all possible combinations) and 
assembling a rank order to compare with the ranks predicted 


by the formula described below. (15) 


The second step is quantitative analysis of 
the scenes in question. Shafer identified ten measurable 
zones in the photographs: sky, immediate-vegetation, 
intermediate-vegetation, distant-vegetation, immediate- 
nonvegetation, intermediate-nonvegetation, distant-non- 
vegetation, stream, waterfall, and lake. These were measured 
by» means of a 1/4 inch plastic grid laid atop the photograph. 
In addition, he attempted to measure tonal variations of 
sky, land and water through use of a photometer. Finally 


all measurements were subjected to factor analysis to select 
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those most likely to provide adequate prediction of the 
preferences observed in the interviews. Six factors 
were eventually chosen for use in multiple regression 
analysis, and from that proceedure the following formula 


was obtained. 


Y = 184.8 - 0.5436 x, 2e0.09298 xX, #i05002069 (X)-X,) 
+ 0.0005538 (X,-X)) “203002596 (X3-X_) 
+ 0.001634 (X,.X¢) - 0.008441 (X,.X,) 
- 0.000413] (X) Xe) + 0.0006666 x4 070001327 te 
where Xx) = perimeter of immediate vegetation 
Xo = perimeter of intermediate vegetation 
Xs = perimeter of distant vegetation 
xy, = area of intermediate vegetation 
x. —mareasotmany kinduot wate 
X¢ = area of distant nonvegetation 


By the use of this formula, the Y values 
calculated ranged from 84 to 236 and explained 66% 
of the variance in scores. The suggestion is that 
this formula can be used to compute objectively the 
aesthetic merit of any landscape; the lower the value 
of Y, the greater the aesthetic value of the landscape 


in question. 
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Subsequent use of this procedure by Shafer 

and his colleagues continues to produce impressive 
correlations between predicted and observed ratings (16). 
However, Shafer freely admits that what is being tested is 
preference for photographs, and for black-and-white photo- 
graphs at that. lt does seem probable though that there 
is some relationship between what a person finds attractive 
in a landscape photograph and what he finds attractive in 
Vandscape proper. Two minor efforts at demonstrating this 
have given positive results (17,18). Shafer's promotion 
of this method therefore seems justifiable, although cer- 


tainly not beyond criticism (19). 


Proliferation of many different predictive 
systems has provoked Fabos (20) to urge that existing 
systems be tested before still others are propagated. 
This suggestion seems not unreasonable, and accordingly 
|! applied the Shafer method to a local situation, as closely 
as circumstances would allow. Where modification was 
necessary, assistance was drawn from other knowledgeable 
researchers, notably Litton (21), Craik (22) and Coughlin 
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Shafer resorted to black-and-white prints so that 
testing could be done out of doors. However, since access 
to large groups of recreationists was not possible in this 
sigudy’* » ethene: cwais) no! need, to cusie: «this; lessiatihianiernea list ic 
medium; instead, coloured transparencies were used. Addi- 
tionally, since groups were to be tested together, the 
ranking procedure was replaced by a rating system identical 
toethat: usedeby «Craik iand by. Coughlin and Goldstein. That 
is, rather than arranging small groups of photographs in order 
of preference, the subjects were asked to assign a numerical 
value to each scene to indicate the level of attractiveness 
they felt it attained. They were allowed to assign a value 
from one (very unattractive) to seven (very attractive) to 
a series of 80 transparencies taken throughout the province 
of Alberta. The landscapes photographed ranged from flat 
prairie to the Rocky Mountains, from agricultural land to 
National Park preserves. Since it was intended that sub- 
jects express a preference for whole areas of land, photo- 
graphs were taken so'as ‘togive as realistic "a view%as 
possible. “That fs, no deliberate attempt at composition was 
made, although of course, the nature of the medium does 
impose a frame around the scene. But in each case the viewer 


was able to see from foreground to background and sky; there 


* In the area in which the work was done, the National 
Parks afford the only large concentration of recreationists. 
Two refusals by the Parks branch to permit this research 
forced adoption of the alternative system of study. 
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were no "close-up" “photographs which, in a sense, 
impose the photographer's view on the subject who might 
notice something quite different if he were on the scene. 


Shafer has recognized this problem and recommended that 


close-up or, Pr his ‘terminology, “micro environments’: 
not be mixed with general ''macro environment'' photographs 
(24). Judging from examples given, the categories were 


mixe'd? fn Shafer's earliest work. 


The exact test procedure followed. resembles 
that described by Craik (22). Paid volunteers were recruited 
through advertisements posted at the University of Alberta. 
Subjects were able to select from twelve test sessions arranged 
throughout the winter of 1973-74. Early test sessions were 
well attended, with numbers declining steadily until vir- 
tually no volunteers could be obtained. The total group 
tested consisted of 61 individuals, 32 men and 29 women, 
ranging in age from 18 to 34 years (mean age = 22.2). Most 
of the respondents were university students, with a wide 


range of interests. 


At the beginning of each test session, the purpose 
of the research was explained and subjects were asked to 
imagine themselves actually at the sites depicted by the 
transparencies. They were cautioned to assess the scene 
itself, not the photograph, and told to indicate their assess- 
»ment of the scene's attractiveness on a scale of one to seven. 


zs All experimental work is described in greater detail in 
Appendix A. 
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They were also asked to record first impressions, 
alfrequeste which wast enforced thiyke fall yiwraptdripace of slide 
change (approximately once every five seconds). The only 
noteworthy deviation from Craik's procedure was omission 
of the word "'aesthetic'' from the instructions given the 
subjects, for reasons which will become obvious. Slides were 
shown in a room equipped with a rear projection screen, so 
as) to- eliminate the threat of distraction) due to projector 
noise. The room lighting was rheostatically controlled, 
permitting the selection of a light level congenial both 
to viewing and to recording ratings. After all 80 slides 
had been so rated, the subjects were set to other tasks 
reported below. After about one hour, they were again 
shown the entire set of slides so that some check could 
be made on the consistency of their ratings. Since the 
correlation between first and second runs was high 
(Pearson's r = 0.9855), we may presume the subjects were 


Poe iyeCOnsl stent in thel he prerenences. 


Mean values were calculated for each of the 
test slides and, to be certain these had meaning, analysis 
of variance was done to ascertain the level of agreement 
among judges. As had been found in earlier studies 
(a 27s 7 Gee there was ad high evel (of agreement——so 
high in fact (ps.00005) as to make the background material, 


collected in expectation of differences, almost useless. 
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Wor appeanrsia therefore, that we, do havesvalid test group 
preferences and that it does make sense to carry 

on in the attempt to predict these preferences through 
the Shafer method. That is, since we know we have agree- 
ment .from,this,test group that some. scenes. are more 
attractive than others, the Shafer formula, if it is re- 


liable, ought to be able to predict those preferences. 


The measurements to be used in the Shafer for- 
mula must be calculated from photographic prints. Accord- 
ingly, it was necessary to make negatives and then prints 
from each of the 80 slides. This introduces one slight 
irregularity: Shafer used 8x10 inch prints, but a full 
35mm frame enlarges to about 7xl0 inches. To see if this 
would be likely to influence the results, ten of the slides 
were enlarged to the full 8x10 inch size at the expense 
of a bit of marginal detail. No substantial changes in 
calculated values were observed. Furthermore, since Shafer 
uses both horizontally and vertically composed photographs 
even though it is obvious that a vertical one will contain 
a relatively greater proportion of foreground and/or back- 
ground than will a horizontally composed photograph of 
the same scene, he apparently feels the system is robust 


enough to allow for some irregularity. 


There are at least two obvious ways in which to 
test for correlation between the predictions derived from 
the Shafer formula and the preferences expressed by the test 


group. The scenes can be arranged in a rank order from 
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the mean ratings and the correlation tested bya 

Spee rmainn stinaniki rheis t. le dir,, isiavce ‘there; ayesvacitua lpWalues 
attached to each scene rather than just a rank position, 
the more commonly used Pearson's product-moment correlation 
can be used. For the sake of initial comparison with 
Shafer's work, a rank test was done. Thereafter, all 


correlations were done by the Pearson method . 


The Spearman's test indicates a correlation 
of -0.6952 (p<.001) between the predicted and observed 
ranks. The Pearson's method gives a correlation co- 
efficient (r) of -0.3182 (p=.002). It would appear then 
that Shafer's formula is applicable to the test conducted 
in Edmonton, and the method quite as good as earlier 
papers indicate. One would be inclined to agree with 
Shafer that ''the model can be used by regional planners 
throughout the United States to help evaluate and compare 
quantitatively the aesthetic quality of different land- 
scapes! ((24,\p.1).. Apparently we should add ‘that it jis also 


relevant to Canada. 


* whether these ratings constitute interval-level 
diart.as it sh a» dilis puta bile, point; acaconddngd yay nanknorder 
correlations were also done and are included in Appendix A. 
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There are, however, a few questions concerning 
the Shafer method that deserve mention in a study of this 
‘type. gin the fLinst place, there is the question pf 
conpelathion «statistics. Correlations which are significant 
at the 99% level and beyond sound extremely impressive, 
particularly to an uncritical audience, but they do not 
guarantee accurate prediction of individual cases (see Figs. 
Weto.6. sAppendix A). With that kind of econrelation.,.for 
instance, one would not expect that the scene most preferred 
by the test group would have been predicted by the Shafer 
focmu lasto rank 39th. ALL that is being tested for isia 
general trend, and in general the Shafer predictions and the 
actual rank order are in agreement. But this doesn't 
explain anything. It confirms that there is agreement, but 
not that we have solved any mystery. As Garrett Hardin has 
put it, correlation is the weakest weapon in the arsenal of 
sscience--it proves nothing, only shows where the problem 
lies (26). What | am suggesting is that there is no under- 
standing of the aesthetic response to nature implied in a 
high correlation between the actual and predicted rank orders. 
Shafer has not endeavoured to discover the nature of the pro- 
Gacy Whit unatianemebo Bind sa tool tolpredict preferences”. In 
this he appears successful. However, since there are no 
actual hypotheses involved, the chance of a spurious cor- 


relation, or at least of one that seems to tell more than 


it..actually does, is high. 
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Shafer's has been strictly a ''how'' question, 
with the ''why'' ignored. Even the elements used in the 
formula were selected through factor analysis (despite 
"the well-known phenomenon of factor-analytic research 
producing factors overly unique to the particular dis- 
play presented, population sampled, and so forth" (19, 
p. 488)). The researchers were thus relieved of the 
necessity of hypothesizing about what features of the 
landscape may be important in the aesthetic reaction to 
nature and were able instead to use whatever is easily 


measured on a photographic print. 


Shafer would probably protest that it was not 
his intention to explain the reaction, only to procure 
a workable method of quantifying the aesthetic merit of 
landscapes. Why it works is immaterial so long as it 
does work. Given this objective, there seem no grounds for 
complaint. But it does beg the question so far as the 
present study is concerned, and might even be a questionable 


procedure in the production of a management tool. 


Shafer might also wish to refute the suggestion 
that the study does not indicate which elements are impor- 
tant to the aesthetic reaction, since the factors selected 
are, in a sense, hypotheses tested and supported. He 
asks ''is the perimeter of immediate vegetation involved in 
landscape preferences?", and the statistical response is that 


btGeprobably iss “The difficulty lies An the fact that vali 
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the measurements made, all the hypotheses if you like, 
involve photographic parameters rather than actual 
landscape features. This compounds the problem raised 

by the use of photographs, for not only is it photographs 
that preferences are being solicited for, but it is 
features of photographs that are being used to explain 
those preferences and, by extrapolation, the preferences 
for the landscapes themselves. To the question "what 
landscape features influence aesthetic preference' the 
best that can be said is ''the areas and perimeters of 
certain features on photographs of landscape''. We still 
cannot say what features of the land are involved, except 


in a very indirect way. 


l\f we are interested in the man-land relation- 
ship, we must then try to. re~interpret Shafer's results. 
For instance, if we consider two landscapes with an equal 
distribution of vegetation and non-vegetation, it is 
obvious that the actual values calculated would be quite 
different if one of them rose in elevation from foreground 
to ,backgnound,..OjeV ice V.egsa.. | Because, sthis .scenc ais 
"+ilted up'! the viewer,.and the camera can see .a greater 
proportion of the distant features. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that what the Shafer method does is demonstrate 
a preference for scenes with high relief. The possibility 


seems susceptible to a simple test. 
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Borrowing ‘from the Litton 620) sand) Craik (22) 
approach of classifying the various features of landscapes, 
we can place the scenes in question on a relief gradient 
and then hypothesize that high relief will be correlated 
With bigh.preferencesratings., Thesscenes can be categor - 


ized thus: 


l. - completely flat land 

2¥ sOf Jat; but With siigqht®irregtitarities 
3. eneGentiy~rollingetand 

4k. - dominated by hills; foothill country 
5. - mountains 


When this prediction is tested we find even 
higher correlation than that obtained with the Shafer 
method (rn =.0.7552,.p<~001 as compared with ~r =++70.3182, 
p=.002). This is not to suggest that a simple classifi- 
cation of landform must therefore be considered an adequate 
substitute.for Shafer's or any other predictive system. 
What | do wish to suggest is that it is difficult to 
evaluate properly the merits of any system when it is not 
Cleat what iteis telling us or why Pi-works;, The Shafer 
formula seems to detect some significant element common to 
landscape photographs that elicit positive reactions from 
viewers. Yet when we ask what it actually tells us about 


human preferences in natural landscape, we might conceivably 
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have to conclude that it tells us that people prefer 
mountains to prairies. To be useful, a predictive 
system ought to allow us at least some discrimination 
of preferences within similar landforms, but if a 
comparison is made between values calculated with the 
Shafer formula and the observed preferences for mountain 
scenes ponly,.(n=36),.,it loses all predictive abil ity 
(Spearmans correlation =-0.1524; Pearsons r=-0.1274). 
As one would expect, a partial correlation cdntdeihhag 
for landform shows that the predictive value of the 
Shafer calculation drops considerably (see Appendix A.) 
One is forced to conclude either that the procedure 
followed in the test described is simply too different 
from the one used by Shafer, or that the Shafer method 
does not give as much information about aesthetic pre- 


ferences in landscapes as one might hope. 


lf we are forced to search for an improved 
predictive tool, where ought we to look? Certainly 
Shafer's methodology is not open to serious criticism 
except perhaps on the level alluded to earlier, that his 
rather Baconian avoidance of hypotheses can lead to 
spurious correlations, and almost of necessity, leaves us 
in ignorance of the process we are studying. Fabos has 
expressed disapproval of the fact that, in many studies, 
"the majority of the variables used were selected 


intuitively! (20,p.50); one wonders where he imagines 
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hypotheses are conceived. But to eschew hypothesis, 

though perhaps necessary in some instances, is to fly 

in the face of contemporary scientific method. A popular 

treatment of the philosophy of science observes that 

. In sum. the maxim that data should be.gathered 

without guidance by antecedent hypotheses about the 
connections among the facts under study is self- 
defeating, and it is certainly not followed: tn 
schentihicyenquinys, Onethe contrany sa tentatixe 
hypotheses are needed torgive direction to a scientific 
investigation. Such hypotheses determine, among 


other things, what data should be collected at a 
ginVENnipolattiingaescientific investigation: (27,p.13) 


Therefore my suggestion that it is ae Sie ati 
to test hypotheses about man-landscape interaction rather 
thay to simply Jiook for, correlations with formals photo= 
graphic detail is a far from radical proposition. 
Fortunately, other researchers have not been reluctant to 
speculate about the importance of various elements in 
landscape appreciation, even though many of them also used 
BnOtTOghaphic simulation. The workers mentioned earlier, 
iccen and Craik. are two cases in point. Litton s pran= 
Cipal contribution has been to create avuseful’ system of 
landscape, classification. He pays particular attention 
to compositional features and viewing conditions, such as 
"focal'' composition (with lines converging toward the centre 
of the scene) and ''feature'! composition (with a predominant 
sfructure in the scene demanding the viewer's attention) 


(21). Craik accepted Litton's classification system as a 
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point of departure for his own studies of the human 
response to scenery. Whereas Litton simply suggested 
classes@®intomwhich ailandscape might fall, Craik has 
tried to define them more precisely. For instance, 
in@thervcasemor focal icomposition the recognized this 
tendency as being totally absent, partially present, 
or very obviously present. He thus allowed for inter- 
mediate conditions, the lack of which made the Litton 


system difficult to use at times. 


Craik investigated the possible importance 
of several elements in the landscape. However, in con- 
trast to Shafer he was not primarily interested in develop- 
ing a predictive tool, but rather in establishing the 
role of various elements in the aesthetic response to 
nature. His findings were that focal views and ones that 
permit the viewer to see a great distance were positively 
related to preference, and that panoramic scenes and those 
ENatmcontain clouds are also siiqhtly pretrerred..)He con- 
cludes that ''the emphasis upon distant views is note- 


WORITY wot2 2. e303)". 


Since. to all intents and purposes: the photographs 
used in the Edmonton test were all ones which presented 
the viewer with a distant vVillew, “Craik*s results are not of 
Greatminterest Here. (But the poocedtre: jitselfeis, for with 
minor moditications it can be made to yield ay predictive 
tooleas wells, “All that 15 neededsisenumerical values: tor, 


the categories used that will demonstrate a gradtent--Ttrom 
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low to high relief, for example. We can then hy po- 
thesize that there will be a correlation between the 
amount of a particular "property" in the landscape 
anGecnempreferences of the test eqroup... Many.ot Craik is 
categories lend themselves to this endeavour; several 
others, such as landform, seem obvious omissions which 
shouldebe included. The factors fiinalliyeselectéd ‘are 


bisced vin Pablie: 1% 


the items “observer pasitiion’, “hight Gang tte, 
pdistance’’, "'panorama', “focal geomposi tion? Jfand 
"feature composition'' are essentially the same as ones 
wsed by Craik. Numerical Values attached to the. cat- 
egories are intended to reflect an increase in "amount"! 
of the category in question. The one exception is 
cloud cover, where it was assumed that the kind of 
Cover is as significant as the amount. All categories 
are quite easy to become familiar with and use, even 
at the site itself, since no laborious measurement 


is involved. 
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ie ee eee ee i 
Table | - Classification of factors suspected of being 


important to 


landscape aesthetics 


SS ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 


pa rameter 


landform 


wildness 


observer position* 


light angle 


distance (extent 
of view) 


colour perspective 


WM ewhnh — 


les 
(ae 
33s 


categories 


completely flat land 

flat, with slight irregularities 
gently rolling land 

hat tly, Jand= Foothills 

mountains 


strong human effect; tamed 
human artifacts intrusive 
agricul tural, ‘bute not much Ss itgn 
of human presence 

pastoral - altered but seems 
natural 

wild, but with some human 

S19 Miwa bind isle, a) DOs, ete.) 
apparently wild land with no 
sign of human presence 


viewer on same plane as land 
seen 

viewer higher or lower than 
land 


directly overhead (noon) 
slight angle vas at 10 -AM 

or 2 PM) 

sharp angle (néar Sunrise or 
sunset) 


lessy thane i 2am mle 
L/4 mike to 3 amiles 
greater than 3 mites 


(warm colours. In foreground, cool ones 


in distance to increase sense of distance).* 


cloud cover 


Ors 


Ro 


absent 
present 


dismal grey overcast 

overcast but ebrignt 

clear sky 

occasional cloud, or Tighe 
broken cloud 

distinct, white cumulus cloud 
dramatic clouds 
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focal composition 1. definitely absent 
2. somewhat present 
3. definitely present 


feature composition 1. definitely absent 
2. somewhat present 
3. definitely present 


a 


tfee On candetl2' sused so that lif included in a cumulative 
index, the effect of the parameter would be more 
siube tant taal. 
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lt would be possible, but difficult, to make 
some more exact measurements, which would essentially 
just put more intervals on the gradient being described. 
The value of this would be questionable, however, given 
the inexacteness of the entire endeavour. L.J. Henderson, 
Oheomated biologist, is quoted as having said that given 
five or stx@varfablesithe might Ibe7able tt od .fiind 3a 45,0 Fution 
to a problem, but that given twenty or more he might as 
well’ not bother (28, 4p. '3)iah@fosuspect his expectations 
of success in this kind of endeavour would not.be high. 
Also, as noted above, even the kind of evidence being 
relied upon (correlation) is open to question. Therefore, 
realizing that we are not dealing with anything approach- 
ing’ anoexact science, it seems ill-advised to sacrifice 
ease of application in an attempt at overly-subtle 


Measiise me mite. 


The correlations of the above categories with 
the. actual. preferences expressed by) ther test, group are 
presented in, Table.2, along with, the proportion,of,the 
variance ''explained'' by each parameter. It is noteworthy 
that the two most. important factors, landform and) wildness, 
are ones that have been identified in more or less similar 


terms by several other researchers (12, 25, 29, 30). 
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Finally, a multiple regression using those factors 


that are individually able to explain over 20% of the variance 


produced an "index'' which has a high correlation with the 
preferences observed (r = 0.8207, p<.001) and which explains 
67.36% of the variance. The formula for this index is as 
follows. 


bendie Xg 9 12y, O00 26s ternal) 467 X, + 0.24273 X. + 


| 2 


0.36120 x + 0.35675 Xie where 


xy = landform 


X, = wildness 
x, = focal composition 
xy, = feature composition 


This seems to offer a simple, easily applied 
and fairly accurate tool for predicting landscape pref- 
ererces. And, despite the*large roles payed by land- 
form and wildness in the index, it remains capable of sig- 
nificant discrimination amongst the highly preferred 
moudvcaime scenes Gr = "0.55 lie ps. O00) srulthermopme, ssi nce 
the index can be said to be based on four hypotheses--that 
landform, wildness, focal composition and feature comp- 
Osittom arerinvolved in the positive reaction to landscape-=- 
there sisssomething besides a predictive tool sto” consider. 
For now we must try to understand why these particular 


featunes should be so highly mnegarded by the test subjects. 
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Tabbep2d=sCorredationsof 
test group preferences. 


parameter 
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observer position 
light angle 
distance 

panorama 

colour perspective 
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focal composition 
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If we wish to discover a biological argument 
for tne presen Vat lon ot oesthetic resounces,.as the 
theories of Weiss, Meeker and Appleton seem £o encourage 
us to do, "then we must account for “this preference for 
mountains. ht WS aepreterence not only of the ‘test 
group described but also of the one used by Zube, who 
noted tne mportance of "land form or relative nelpet' ‘and 
of ''degree of naturalism'' (25, p.373). Craik remarked 
on the role of distance, obviously related to landform, and 
Biges Gl 2 jee Licbone «290, cand eWriehec +630) Eee ehiat 
mountain scenery ought to be judged aesthetically superior. 
Can we be content with predictive systems that tell us 
essentially that people prefer mountains while at the 
same time purporting to see evolutionary significance 
CO En St [Ss A. climax forest topped by bape, rocksnecessari ly 
perceived as a healthier organism than a flat grassland? 
| think we need to seek a little farther before expressing 
any Satisfaction at thes agreement between people as to what 
constitutes an aesthetically pleasing landscape or at our 
apoarent ability to anticipate that, preference  byecilasis if i7 
Gatton af landscape features on by meastmemenG sol, pnatog 
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susceptible to the unfortunate but natural: tendency of 
specialists to try to explain everything in terms of 

what they already know (31). This often leads to the 
reduction of a complex phenomenon to rather simplistic 
explanations, prefaced by a set of unspoken assumptions 
that determine at the outset the course the investigation 
will take. These assumptions also figure largely in the 
DRoObDliems surrounding. correlation statistics. Of ati less 


Campbell has said: 


If we observe an association of two factors, 
A and B, there are three main forms of interpretation 
open to us: 


(a) change in A causes Ghange in B; 

(b) change in B causes change in A; 

ce) “explanations (a) <and "(b) ares both talse, 
changes in A and B being both effects of changes in 
some other factor C. The mere existence of the 
association does not give us any evidence as to which 
of these three interpretations is correct; this is the 
essential point, and it is very often overlooked. 
The only way we can choose between the interpretations 
is to bring in prior knowledge or belief, the danger 
is that we do this without realizing it, and, in 
eensegquence, without declaring it. (32, pal 07) 


We must now consider what common assumptions are 
made in current studies of landscape aesthetics. If they 
are satisfactory we may press on along the established 
route; if not, we must consider whether the introduction 


of alternative assumptions from disciplines not yet heard 


from might generate a more productive investigation. 
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BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 
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What are the assumptions common to current 
meseadrctinertorts! (ihe fl hst 1s or coursemenat there 
is such a thing as an aesthetic response to- landscape. 
Thies seems intuitively ito be true. Then, in proceding 
with the dual task of determining the beautiful by 
seeking the opinions of viewers and of looking for common 
elements in the most preferred scenes, we assume 


the following: 


1) that the viewers we interview will exercise 
aesthetic judgement. 

2) that the response of the viewer is fixed and 
predictable - people will respond to an appropriate 


object or configuration in the appropriate way. 


3) that jthe "releaser'' of the aesthetic response 
Lies in the formal properties of the object or scene under 


consideration. 


Notice that the validity of proceding with the 
measurement of preferred landscape rests upon the assumption 
that the response of the Viewer (tS) tairly constant. bo aint 
were mot, the séarch for appropriate, measurable structures 


in the landscape would lose much of its meaning. 


Note- further that, unlike research into pre- 
ferences in art, there is not a standard toi which we can re- 


fer, no recognized experts against whose judgements we can 
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compare those of the test subjects. Instead, we 
Operate on the assumption that the preferences given 
are adequate indicators of the aesthetic merit 


of each landscape. 


Individual researchers might, if they were 
conscious om thelr astsumptrons atoall. wish’ to phrase 
tYemmantferently=or insert-'stome qualifications. | But 
l@think’ it is apparent’ that assumptions Very much like 
these are needed before one would even decide to attempt 
a quantification of landscape aesthetics. We must 


Nowecons#aer the validity of each im turn. 


First, as to ‘the question of stesu subjects 
exercising aesthetic judgements, there is obviously 
Venvelmttle point in SOlLilcLLLog Opinions stOsuse sia 
defining the aesthetically superior unless we believe 
Hitseassumption to. be correct.. statements sucbeas olive 
following suggest that researchers feel confident 


about this (emphasis mine). 


A interviewers measured the aesthetic 
pereepurone Of campers. . . (GliG, 5 a Rye) 


: the equation seems to include a 
eT rreient number of quantitative: feqtupes jit 
the. environment to. adequately express aesthette 
prejerences .. . (Tog, ep.ci05)) 
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Thespeuspeecti yeoot public dmagesaas 
"publte aesthette preference" should provide a 
usetw lp theorediicalasndsempixcicalyteod in the 
quantitification of aesthetic opportunity, and 
hasediwrectgappild cacti ons tomwaterebaseds aesthetics. 
Sheen 18) 

Unfortunately, few researchers define what they 
nremams ibys ees thetic’, and) those. whos do ioftien use. son broad 
a definition as to render the term almost meaningless: 

If there is a degree of pleasure in 

the discernment of these natural objects, 

then they have aesthetic value. (4, p.230) 

A few writers have recognized that "without 
separate knowledge of the observer's criterion, 
the meaning of any aesthetic judgement is ambiguous"! 

(35,, prtsr32)) .ineBart-imositye itfartcheyse cc ime serps: a tert ion 
to aesthetics at all, confine themselves to a very few 
comment st cone st heor'iiess of! icriitichsm.tqaNo attempty,-lis made to 


demonstrate that the judgements being solicited are in 


facitt dare srtchiertrifas firns niat wives 


THiGeise a di'tPicuwlt task*ot cGourse, (Dwr one 
thaeoemest at east be attempted if wevare toeplaice any 
confidence jin the predictive systems being constructed. 
Thespurlosopher J.0. Urmson has addressed mimselt to the 
problem, though not in so pragmatic a fashion as must 
be done here (35). He observes that different people 


viewing the same object might all admit to having enjoyed 
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doing so, and yet have had totally different kinds of 
enjoyment. For example, one member of an audience 
watching a play might take aesthetic pleasure in it 
while another approves of its moral tone, another 

cMyoys “tie Nitelrrectual position put torth., and 

perhaps one, the theatre owner, takes ''economic'! 
pleasure at seemng a full nowse. All) might trate the 
experience nighl'y, yet ‘only one does so on "aesthetic 
grounds, “Urmson ‘claias that We cannot be certain that 
an object, even an art object, will be appreciated on 
the aesthetic level; one must ask what mental ''set'! 

tre “viewer is using in’ assessing it. And that, he says, 
can be done by listening to the way a person talks about 
the object. He might use economic terms, intellectual 
ones, moral ones--or the language we associate with 
aesthetics. Urmson makes it clear that he is referring 
Eomsicn terms as. “beautifull. “movingiiee, and. excl ji Gan. 
but does not give an extensive set of examples. A 
greater repertoire is provided by another philosopher, 
Farsibley (36)3. who J istS "words such as “balanced... 
mTinegratcd ,.. somber... dytamic.4 . serene a Viva df 
"graceful! and“elegant''--words one might hear. in an, art 
gallery. Presumably, if we could eavesdrop on a person 
experiencing the play mentioned by Urmson, neither the 


man with pecuniary interests nor the one with intellectual 


onesmwouldouse this kind of word. “But the aesthetically 


interested man would. 
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Urmson's discussion suggests a possible means 
of answering the question posed as to whether or not the 
test subjects were exercising aesthetic judgement. fee 
we could ask them to select the most appropriate terms 
to describe the scenes in question we might have some 
indication of which mental set they are bringing to the 
task: Differences in=vocabulary -and-verbal profuciency 
dovplace some limitations on this proposal, but providing 
aeset' Of terms trom which to choose seems a simple soaltition. 


If we simply ask that any applicable term be selected, 


daeupxcure might well result. But if we ask for the most 
appeopriate terms only, hopefully the subjects’ "first 
choice'' will reveal the mental set favoured. 


In conjunction with the test sessions described 
earlier, a set of adjectives-containing 20 aesthetic and 
Z0 non-aesthetic terms was provided (Table 3). The subjects 
Wehempresented with 20 of the test slides sand asked to 
choose thé seven adjectives which best suited the scene in 
question. The number seven was chosen as the smallest 
set trom which probabilities could later be calculated. 
To avoid prejudicing the results of this test, the werd 
'aesthetic'' was avoided in the instructions given the 


subjects. 
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However, two circumstances combined to make 
the calculation of probabilities pointless. First, in 
pre-test experiments with this technique, several vol- 
unteers expressed dissatisfaction with being limited to 
the set of adjectives provided. They claimed net to find 
enough suitable ones in’ the group.) Accordingly. 1n the 
actual test subjects were told that if they found the 
list tnadequate, they could insert choices of their own. 
This was rarely done, but where it does occur it amounts 
to the subject drawing from a larger set and Len calc- 
ulation of the probability of his selecting such-and-such 


a number of aesthetic or non-aesthetic terms impossible. 


The second circumstance negates even that 
Droplem. | ASwit furns out, no subject) showed a signit leant 
prererence for either aesthetic or non-aesthetic terms. 
The test group selected an average of 2.88 aesthetic 
adjectives (range 2.30 to 3.39). There were a few cases 
fae subpect choosing Six aesthetics terms. foreone pane 
ticular scene, but this was extremely rare (8 out of 1220 
cases). Furthermore, a questionnaire designed to see if 
the results obtained from the test group were indicative 
Ofmthe public at large produced very Similar results: 
Of 9 cquestionnalres returned, none showed strong tendencies 
toward strictly aesthetic terms, the mean being 2.72 


(range 25590 to: 2.80). 
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Table 3 - Set of aesthetic and non-aesthetic adjectives 


aesthette 


picturesque beautiful 
monotonous ugly 
desolate depressing 
moving flowing 
dynamic lovely 
serene barren 
dul] horrible 
chaotic drab 
sublime exciting 


graceful uninspiring 


non-aesthette 


rough 

plain 

dry 

empty 

wild 
invigorating 
natural 
crisp 

clean 
colourful 


bare 
bright 
pure 
colourless 
cool 
secluded 
open 

alive 
refreshing 
uninviting 
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lt would seem we must conclude either that the 
test does not work or that there are many considerations 
involved in assessing landscape photographs. The latter 
interpretation does not seem unreasonable. but, lpao. think 
the test could be improved upon, at least in the list of 
adjectives provided. In retrospect it seems. to me that 
there are several ambiguous terms that | would wish to 
edigna ter and, other, kjinds, of, aesthetic. term Jemight. wi sh, to 
add, notably those with high metaphoric import. However, 
ev.eing wri tn, ot he, ol i Sita.a S. it. stands. the distinction between 
terms which are simply descriptive and those with aesthetic 
overtones is fairly clear and probably would have been 
sufficient to demonstrate purely aesthetic or non-aesthetic 
mental sets if either had been employed. All that can 
bes said at this stage is that we still have no justification 
fom assuming that opinions solicited Trem test supyecus 


were aesthetic in nature. 


Lteeicss Ou, eee that Craik did a somewhat 
Ssiduleucie tt eSityen al though, for quide,. ditferent reasons. aac 
adjectives he found to be associated with the most and 
least appealing scenes were these: most appealing--refresh- 
imdhucdieonday, jactive, aly ve, c Lean. G) Gar.) fones'tied, 
and fresh; least appealing--arid, dry, and dull. The bulk 
of these are clearly descriptive, which again suggests 


that the assumption of aesthetic judgement is unjustified. 
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However, if this does not demonstrate that the 
judgements are aesthetic, neither does it rule out the 
possibilityaow eritall mle! this preliminary testing of the 
first assumption would not be sufficient to cast doubts 


on the overall approach. 


What then of the second assumption, that the 
responsemortt it hes nd ewer lijst fixed wand! pp redd cteab he? cdvhes high 
levels of agreement found amongst test subjects seem to 
indicate that this is the case, and the theories of Weiss, 
Meeker and Appleton seem to demand it be so. How, other 
than through the statistical tests used to demonstrate this 


high agreement, can the assumption be tested? 


Weacan “begineby notingrthat bneparahkheljttelds 
of study, such as the psychology of art, doubts have been 
expressed (37). Even in the realm of environmental 
psychology there have been suggestions of variation 
between groups. Winkel and his colleagues (38) have found 
that |/theyecanidistinguish three different “environmental 
personalities", each with slightly different attitudes toward 
the environment. Interestingly, one group identified has 
'la belief in the existence of a set of absolute aesthetic 


Ya buositel38) Niph216) swe0fethigrgrouptWinkelésaystthat 


those who score high on [this] personality 
factor .. . tend to prefer simple and symmetrical 
designs while those who score low on [this] factor 

prefer complex and asymmetrical figures. 
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Now recall Weiss' contention that ". .-. beauty 
issorder: life Is order; hence. | ite ie beauty'' (9, p.286). 
What . . . underlies and makes us sense fobfects,| 
beauty is their display of regularity and con- 
sistency; regularity as expressed in such features 
as “symmetry; repetition, and alternat von oof 
eVements;,,and Camsistency, as mm the use of curves, 
proportions, gize ‘gradients, and s6 forth, in ssub- 
dividing space. In short, we sense the rule of 


order over randomness, of pattern over chaos, of 
law over accident. (9, p.286) 


The attitude demonstrated by Weiss seems 
remarkably similar in spirit to that tendency ident- 
ified by Winkel--"emphasis upon order, predictability, 
and tranquility" (38, p.221). We might reasonably 
speculate that many writers on landscape aesthetics 
share Weiss! "environmental personality'', and even that 
Many Of the subjects that respond to Trequestss for assist 
ance si meticse: tests are similarly inclined... [mate is, 
there could be an unsuspected sampling bias in soliciting 
volunteers for studies involving the outdoors and con- 
servation, or in sampling recreationists, that would tend 
to produce a higher level of agreement than actually 


exists in the population at large. 


It is also interesting that the items singled 


out for praise by Weiss and the group discussed in the 
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Winkel study are precisely those that are disliked by 


ancis cic persons,7as shown by researchers. into creativity 


(37539) " 


One Mot the stylistic’ variables emerging as 
particularly distinctive of the creative is a 
cognitive preference for complexity--the rich, 
dynamic and asymmetrical--as opposed to sim- 
pli creye (408 -pe59) 

It does not necessarily follow that things 
preferred by artistic people are aesthetically superior. 
It could even be that the artistically inclined like 
the challenge of complexity, the chance to make something 
more beautiful out of it. But nevertheless, it does seem 
unwise to do as Weiss has done and define the beautiful 
as precisely those sorts of thing which creative people, 
including Gpreistsyet indsuntinteres ting: It may well be 
that the features Weiss has identified are important in 
human enjoyment, or at least in that of a portion of the 


specieésgsbutehissassertion that cognizance ofethese 


featuneselis central to aesthetic appreciation appears suspect. 


Thus, despite the high agreement on landscape 
preferences noted earlier, we must admit the possibility 
of this being misleading. he might bemposs ible to test 
this empirically by doing identical tests with persons 


known to represent Winkel's three environmental personalities, 
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but in lieu of this we can only wonder. However, there 
is available a different kind of evidence which will 
permit us to consider the constancy of the human response 


tognature:) the-descriptive literature of our own culture. 


When working on the assumption of constancy and 
unanimity vin’ the» response to’ Tandscape, it is difficult 
to explain the following descriptions of our most favoured 


category of landscape: 


ENaturews: Shanes and. lilitseands!Warts. 
Wens, Blisters, Imposthumes'' upon the otherwise 
hatin cace on Nature. (Al. 1p. 2) 


‘"cloud= threatening, suUpercLiyjous, crump- 
shouldered, unfrequented, foresaken, melancholy, 
pathless''. We find, too, such epithets as 
Seattun ss VUGS.s Risings, Tumors, olfrseers. 
Panth. SeWarts "(Fs p. 35) 


"high and hideous" and ''monstrous excrescences 
Ofenature™. (42, p.40) 


anwearly. cCourTst to the KRockres could write 
of Pike's Peak, now a revered national monument: 
"The dreariness of the desolate peak itself scarcely 
dissipates the dismal spell for you stand ina 
COMmfus trom Of Gell Stones pirea M8pon each Other in 
odious ugdiness”.. (43.°.p.306) 


These might be thought to be atypical examples 
Provided by, a few dissident writers,) but suchaasenot the 


case. Ronald Rees has summed ft up) thus: 


Atethe -peasent at ime; gour pqneatest enthusiasm 
is reserved for wild and mountainous landscapes 
which now command such reverence that the uninformed 
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observer could be forgiven for assuming 

that our response to them is instinctive. 

On the contrary, however, the present 

feeling dates only from the end of the 

eronteenithy centtinyess43-. puto) 

This seems a rather dramatic reversal, though 

PEOrhAPS IO oesSUEpP rising, one towansart histonmianswheo 
might well deduce wiromesuchias hit tein) tastessthat) “imost 
of our ideas of beauty are pure convention' (44, p.35). 
One historian observed that "'taste changes with the 


generations, and no one taste is more worthy or abiding 


than another" (45, p.270). <A philosopher has written 


there are indeed standards or ideals of 


beauty . ... in the light of which we make: our 
judgements of beauty. But these standards, let 
it be well noted, are both personal and likely 


to change (46, p.99) 


iegapo limite | awiisshietor make sis that obyeets 
that evoke a positive aesthetic response do differ from 
One age to another. Pt need tno tes Ur pMmiis uss, therefore, 
thatensthenes are: changes in Wandscape preferences as well. 
Even Appleton, who asserts that ‘our enjoyment of land- 
seapeineupased on . . . behavioral” laws C3 sepa 0) 


admits that 


fees a matter of common obServatwon thar 
different people at diverse times and places 
have shown clearly expressed preferences for 
all manner and types of landscape. (13, De220) 
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Appleton is then forced to try to show how 
this variability can be seen as consistent with his 
theory of landscape appreciation. He says, for example, 

In spite of these differences or ‘taste 

however. (tis notjdifficult toxfind ansunder= 
lying unity of concept in prospect-refuge terms. 
[the passage quoted by Appleton] .. . is essent- 
ially saying that the Japanese garden lays more 
emphasis on refuge symbols (''dusky shades," "twi- 
light profundity') than its more prospect-dominant 


Westeum Gounterpart ("sunny ,openness”, “as open 
as possible!) (13522278) 


But ft is difficult “to “see how #"duis ky? istraid est! 
and ''sunny openness'' can be equated. For saying that 
these are merely the opposite ends of a continuum 
(oprospect-refuge) Is stiPl'"sayfng ‘that they farétepposireds. 
And the tendency he notes in landscape painting ''to 
move the balance toward the prospect-dominant end of 
that scontinuum' (13, p.229)) Vs. stTriMatswi tene@inbeagte? 
lf “ateany time during that shift*wWwev nad ehosen Yo pick 
the current “standard” and’ define’ 1t¥as*thevaeésthetical ly 
"good'', we should have been surprised at the results 


of current research--even if they are still on the same 


cont pnuum. 


In response to an argument by the eminent art 
Historianee.Ha.Gombrich that,the palnting “ot an object 
often precedes its acceptance by society, Appleton maintains 
that this is simply ''a process of '‘learning' from the 
\ 


painters, a process superimposed on a basic. “inbonny 


sensitivity to certain kinds of environmental phenomena" 
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Clos p.235-0). Through this accumulation of epicycles 
Appleton feels he is able to make theory match admitted 
fact, etnat taste in landscape does change. Given this, 
we must ‘ask ourselves what justification we have for 
supposing that the current assessments of aesthetic 
Mercer bandscape are ttt to act as standards. upon 
whiten to plan Tor future environmental needs; The 


assumption of fixity of response is clearly not warranted. 


This plasticity of response clearly raises some 
doubts about the '"biological'' theories mentioned 
ear lier .(p 6-10) 0 Vet ihe difficulty, ms ght ibelside- 
stepped if the authors wished merely to assert that people 
Fespond aesihetycal ly £o. certain, ob jecetse. mat her than 
tiated post eroce eS tie tice LeaGt) On emus te Fes Ute salt bas 
been, Many years. since the terms. “aesthetic. onde. peautud ul” 
were considered synonyms by philosophers of art or by 
apounstsprhensemues. "this plainly, leads: to, some other 


pOsSSibiIltties which will need to be discussed later: 


Tne. eihiurnd assunpi pon. sobat. bie sland wiaserlite oi Ss 
the possessor of aesthetic properties, would almost have 
to be accepted before one would consider trying to quantify 
the aesthetic merit of a particular area by measuring 
something in the scene. And that the properties thought 


to be of importance are formal (as opposed to other 
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properties to be discussed later) is apparent: from the 


emphasis placed by"Shafer OR OUls ,<e shapes, sizes, and 


colors of individual trees . . ."' (24, p.12) and from 


the UlST*Forést ServVicevassertion®* that Man#®observer sees 
landscapes? in’ terms™@of" form linet color? and? texture” 
(Aq, ‘p..8) srt ihist doest-not iséem unreasonable, for clearly 


these things are important in aesthetics. 


But is this emphasis on the objeet, and on 
its formal properties in particular, viewed sympathet- 


ically in the field of aesthetics proper? 


Compare this statement by Shafer 


The purpose of the study was to identify what 
quantitative variables in a natural landscape are 
significantly related to public preference for that 
landscape. By knowing what quantitative features 
in a landscape affect its aesthetic appeal, natural 
resource planners can make decisions on a factual 
basis about purchasing, developing or preserving 
eheserreatures. “(15 ; "pi 1) 


Weta this one wy Chive: Bell: 


: if we can discover some quality common 
and’ pecul tar to*alt the’ objects” that” provoke the 
aesthetic emotion, we shall have solved what |! take 
to be the central problem of aesthetics. (48, p.17) 
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lines and colours, combined) i 2 
particular way, certain forms and relations of 
forms, stir our aesthetic emotions These 
relations and combinations of lines and co ours, 
these aesthetically moving forms, | call) "Sig 
nifiicant, Form"; and "Significant Form! iis. the 
one quality common to all works of visual art. 


(48, p.17-18) 

lesuggesit, that ¢'S.hontic ican tye orm! ewou lids be: a 
pear he-ctrleys ss atts f alcito ry, mame) «f on phe -olb,j ecst cofsrousy ecurrent 
search. Howevers< ly musiteypoint out that Bell is primarily 
concerned with art (although he does speak of !'pure form!! 
in respect to nature and so opens the way to an extension 
Gis ais theory, tor landscape (48, 0'p. 44)97 a My pommt in 
introducing his work is to demonstrate that there is indeed 
a school of thought in aesthetics that emphasizes the 
Loma). propemties. of theacstinetic.oDjeci,. alia, COL mugges t 
tinat iif these peoplée-.were to speculate about the aesthetics 
of landscape, their conclusions would probably not be very 


different from those of current researchers. 


Along with this fOrmawgds to Ene Or Vautoes. 1 he 
assumption that the viewer Will respond more or less 
SuLOmauircally to the proper  celeaser 2.t0 ihe signi icant 
Form detected. However, Betl also allows for variation in 


thesoperation of this -"aesthetic emotion™, and says only that 
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if a persontlsi ~aeStheitaic falc) t hese are functioning 
perfectly--which is rarely the case--then he must 
respond as predicted. Since we only approach perfect 
functioning in differing degrees, there is room for 


a great deal of variation in the actual reaction. 


ButtTsoaying that a formal ist posut ton can be 
matntained is not to say that it can be assumed to be 
(Nes correct one, for there is certainly no shortage 


Of Gpposing points of view. 


iregotmethe "biological" theorists mentioned 


earlier recognized this and offered a useful dichotomy: 


The two pdsitions “drtfer* tn ene Cocrs “of 
aesthetic experience assumed by each: for Weiss, 
beauty is a property Inherent “ifmethings: Por?Langer , 
beauty exists in the human response to things. 

(1 O.eet 2:0} 


Thesapproach Meeker connects wi th suzanne Langer 


Ieuvetter exemplified by other writers: 


WRedauby, is 00 guality tn things themselves - 

it exists*merely in the ming, whichecontemplarese them 
and each mind perceives a different beauty... One person 
may even perceive deformity where another is sensible 
of beauty; and every individual ought to acquiesce in 
fis, Own sentiment, without pretending torreguiTatewinose 
ofr .others'*. lt is. long since Hummer wrote this; but mot 
long enough tor it°to6 become a” part™ or euucarronal 


theory. (49). p-t09) 
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This "subjectivist" position emphasizes the 
role of the subject (viewer), as do, in a less extreme 
way, the "aesthetic attitude" theories of Stolnitz 
(S09 and BUlVough (51). © The frame* oP mind) or mental 
sec inat aevrewer= brings to a’ subjece 1s "claimed 
to’ be” of great importance in determining whether or not 
he will enjoy an aesthetic experience. It tls «poss £ hon 
should be found more plausible than the formalist one 
eurrentiy, in vogue with researchers, then the search for 
Soni teant stormal propenties in nature Uoses a measure 


Ofeentse impor tances 


At this stage [ wish to do no more’ tnan draw 
attention to the fact that there are very credible opponents 
vor compete with” formalism for our support. I also must 
point out that the dichotomy outlined by Meeker, while a 
veryeusetul one, 1S rather foo simple to be presented here 


Without some gualit cation. 
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lnesthe “first place, none but. whe most extreme 
inmerthers “camps would wish to hulle Out thesimportance 
Cteenthermethe viewer or the object tin the aestheric reaction. 
Theyamight=better be said to differ in the amount of em= 
phasice placed. on each. But even that quaigi Weati one is not 
enough, for within each camp there are subdivisions. For 
instance, we have been talking of current researchers! stress 
on the formal properties of the object, but there are other 


non-formal aspects of natural objects which demand attention. 
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Some formalists might even wish to argue that the form 

is to a large extent imposed on the object by the viewer, 
thereby taking something of an aesthetic attitude pes tion: 
But even though the differing viewpoints within the 

field of aesthetics do not fal-l neatly into the two groups 
euthined by* Meeker; 1 think thercontrast /heshasudrawne ns 


Useful andone* toowhich we will wish to refer lagain. 


There is one more line of evidence that may have 
a bearing on this problem. lf the ves ponsewis tov the 
formal properties of landscape, surely it is safe to 
DRedict that the assessment given two photographs of the 
samenscene will ‘be Similar. That vis, ir tt is the 
morphology of a scene that is important, its prominent 
rocks or trees, the lines that lead the eye toward a 
Focal polmt and so forth, then the repeatea, presentavion 
of a scene should draw much the same response each time. 
Aswa-checkton this, four sets of “dup! tcate scenes and two 
SetcaOfetrinlicate scenes. were included®in’ the test descr | bex 
above. In each set, all photographs were taken at the 
Same site and as close as possiblke to the exact) location. 
The intention was that the only variants would be weather 


and season (and In the case of one slide in a triplicate set, 


lighting angle). 
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Vet cin three ot the fourvserss ormduplicates. 
there were significant differences (as determined by 
Duncan's multiple range test) between ratings given the 
same landscape. in onerof “the sets for etritp! testes 
there was a significant difference between two of the 
siides, the thrrd lying between them fn va lties hn the 
other triplicate set, there were significant differences 


between all combinations of slides (Table &). 


These results seem difficult to explain when 
working on the assumption that the response is to the 
formal properties of the landscape. For instance, 
the top-rated slide in the entire test ranks 55th when 
seen in cloudy weather. without “dramatic cross-lighting. 
And the slide ranked 4th becomes 38th when seen with 
clouds and a little snow. Very few studies have given 
any thought to the importance of weather (30,52), but 
Cleamivett«cam have considerable Influence om the per 
eeived “attractiveness of ‘a scene? “Aty thelvery *leas.t; 
an®evaltative sys tem*ought® to*take® inte*aceount! the 
average weather conditions in @ given area bet ore settling 
On a measurement of its aesthetic potential. But one might 
also conclude that simple physical measurements are not 


Sufficient to explain landscape preferences. 
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Table, 4 -8Differences in mean ratings assigned to slides 
of the same landscape in differing atmospheric 
conditions. 


repltcate no. mean ratings of eltdes an each aoe 
ly 4.623 5.049 
2. 4.689 &:, 230 
on 4.082 4.656 
h a6 23 5 1689 
5 4,197 Gal 31 6.475 
6 4.820 5n656 6.180 


a ur oings are Significantly diiterent 7 rom sune 
Others wn the set at p=x=.05 except those underiined. 
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Eanlier ins thts discussion icestl-bs ower e 
presented to show the relative importance of various 
factors in determining aesthetic preferences for land- 
scape (Table 1). These indicated that it was indeed 
the physical “properttfes that were. of Importance” in 
determining preferences. This appears to contradict 


the evidence just presented. 


However, It .lsUpnobebly? a quest ono: the 
BeL_ative importance Of VYarpous factors. Certainly 
the landscape viewer of 1976 does consider the relief 
of the land to be more important than the cloud cover 
at the time the scene was viewed. But given a par- 
ticular scene,--the assessment can evidently be’ altered 
by ephemeral effects, which current rating systems do 
notetake into account. In fact, if we consider mountain 
scenes only, then cloud cover becomes the single most 


important element in determining preferences (Taibilres 5). 
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table. Sec one lati on. oG jland $.cape pha céoiess wulith, Gest 
group preferences for mountain scenes. 
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parameter Pearson's r % vartance explained 
cloud Opie Sil 312539) 

focal composition 0.3361 lelen3-O 

feature composition 0.1916 Bib 

distance 0.288] 8 .03h0) 

observer position O06 bs 14 

colour perspective 0.0839 Sake 
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We might wonder then if the rather single- 
minded search for important formal properties is justified, 
or whether Rudolph Arnheim's comment concerning art 
is not appropriate: 
“any description’ off sfromme tt ni ether s.t a tact Meer ms 
Srosheer geometry, quantity, or Vocaniom wil tata hy 
Empover ish the *fiact's’ ..1.. a9 the tdyniamilici ror texpressive 
aspects are the most powerful . . 2 whereas the static 
attribute's tof shape ,-"s ize, shitnieye row! $l aida tlitond con awhich 
scientists have concentrated their attention would 
seem *to be relatively indirect vand, late mroducts of 
vision. The detached, measuring gaze of the investi- 
gator in the laboratory preserves little of the spon- 
taneous excitement which the child, the primitive, 
the areraee fLitvditin the world of sight. {(53),. p. 199) 
Peal budied™@ear trer tte theltpos stb itl tty tote raur 
horizons being rather too narrow in the range of assump- 
tions %we ‘bring “to this task. Certain! yothe@eimpor tance of 
ephemeral properties could have been anticipated by a 
student of the humanities who was familiar with such 
Goservattons as: Claude Uornalin’s that “ihe centre “or ta 
landscape is an area of light, and everything must be 
subordinate to a single mood" (54, p.70).) Another painter, 
Constable, clatmed that “the best lesson On art Ne had 
ever had was contained in the words ‘remember that light 
and @hadow never stand still'’ (54, p.32). "Beliiat 


"was born with the landscape painter's greatest gift: 


an emotional response to light" (54, p.e2zo). And YUBrinetleseco ss 
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attempt to reduce nature to terms of measurement had 
been defeated by the sky; and it was the sky which 
inspired those Dutch painters who first made an 
impression of landscape their whole subject"! 


54 sep 3.1) 


Thesé™accounts soutitd “rather ditterent than 
Mose We Tind ii Contemporary researen papers: «Rather 
than stress landforms and areas of vegetation, they 
speak of light and sky, of the ephemerals of landscape 
that we have so far neglected. Indeed, rejection of 
detail’is an essential element in the success of the 
great landscape painters. 

You see here we have gloom, here glitter, 

and here long lines flowing upwards. That, you 
feel at once; but when -you begin to enquire what 
kind of flowers these little lights are, or what 
sort of stones these forms mean, you become a 
botanist, geologist, or what not, Yes, the first 
moment is the artrst's moment. (55, "p.31) 

This contrasting, by Whistler, “of tneescpenty fic 
appreciatjon of nature with, the artistic, natugal ty 
eonjures up Darwin's oft-quoted complaint that science 
had robbed him of his ability ,to experience aesthetically 
(56, p.53-4). We might wonder, with Fleming, whether 
it is indeed possible to 'tunweave the rainbow and still 
expect the heart to leap up" (57, ped579).. Can sonething 
like an aesthetic response really be understood through 


normal scientific procedures? It is a debated point, 


but an attempt is certainly being made (55)45 Bue mest 
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researchers have tended to ignore the ephemeral 
properties in favour of more concrete ones--and not 
surprisingly so, given the human tendency to search 
winerenthe Diight) is =birightest, even though the object 


we seek fell in the dark. 


ft seems clear ithat.) current. emphasis on 
formal properties alone leads to the exclusion of 
elements that can be shown to influence preferences 
and which are designated by artists as important in the 
aesthetics of landscape. This would suggest that the 
current view is a rather impoverished one and that some 


Instruction fromeother = arseip lines could=be Wsehud:. 


This section began with the enumeration of 
three assumptions common to attempts to quantify land- 
scape beauty. The first, that the viewers whose opinion 
is solicited will exercise aesthetic judgement, appears 
to be at least unproven. Ther second, that the response 
of the viewer is fixed and therefore predictable has been 
Shown to be unsound. And the third, that the formal 
properties of matural objects are wrespons i bil.estor (the 
experience of beauty is clearly only one of many possible 
aesthetic theories. Furthermore, there is evidence that 
the response can be substantially altered by ephemeral 
effects not taken into account in the quantification of 


landscape beauty. 
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the investigation might 
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alternative approaches. 
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that the assumptions underlying 
no means unassailable, and that 
profit from further discussion 


its possible consequences, and 
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With the realization that the foundations of 
cuprent Tesearcn are wot selt-evident trutius, that they 
are simply assumptions and far from the only ones which 
could be adopted, comes a different perspective on the 
meaning of the results presented. LT pitt .turnns, ot Chak 
what we have taken to be aesthetic preferences are not, 
then what are they? If the mystery we call beauty does 
not lie wholly in the object which seems to us beautiful, 
where does it lie? If preferences in landscape are mu- 
table, what brings about such change? And if we proceed 
to plan for future needs on the basis of these questionable 


assumptions, what possible consequences might there be? 


| think we can best begin a consideration of 
these questions, and of alternative assumptions that 
might lead to ditrférent conclusions and consequences, 
by pursuing Gombrich !s “provocative stggestionm’ that “tastes 
in landscape are the result of familiarity with landscape 


Dein gsa0 sks actuals propose | eis welds”. 


In other words, | believe that the idea of 
hab talepeaury as dil inso) tid CTOn Ol) ay. te we 6 Tos 
to say the least, a very dangerous over-simplification. 
Perhaps it even reverses the actual process by which 
Mam aiscovers the beauty of nature. “We ccall scenery 
Moke curesque'’--as Richard Payne Knight Knew” tong sago-- 
if it reminds us of paintings we have seen. (59, p.117) 
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similarly, so it seems, the discovery of 
Alpine scenery does not precede but follows the 
spread of prints and paintings with mountain 
panoramas. « . ] Thus, while i 345 ,asuall) to 
represent thersdiscovery Of theswortda: as the 
underlying motive for the development of land- 
scape painting, we are almost tempted to reverse 
the formula and assert the priority of landscape 
painting over landscape 'feeling'.. (59, po. 18) 


Oscar Wilde, writing more than half a 


century earlier, was more than tempted. 


Cy rid: Nature follows the landscape painter, then, 
and takes her effects from him? 


Vivian: Certainiy. Where, tf mot from the 
Impressionists, do we get those wonderful 
brown fogs that come creeping down our 
Streets, biurcing the gas. lamps, and chang- 
ing the houses into monstrous shadows? 

To whom if not to them and their master, do 
we owe the lovely silver mists that brood 
over OUr TiVers sands turnm to taint Lorms 
of fading grace curved bridge and swaying 
barge? 

Things are because we see them and 
what we see, and how we see it, depends 
on the Arts that have influenced us... [o 
lookyat a thing 4S very ditterent from 
seeing a thing. One does not see anything 
Untill one secs Its Deauty. Lien. and ony 
Chen, .dg@es lt come, tonto existence.  Alwore= 
sent, people see fogs, not because there are 
fogs, but because poets and painters have 
taught them the mysterious loveliness of 
such effects. There may have been fogs for 
centuries in London. | daresay there were. 
But no one saw them, and so we do not know 
anything about them. They did not exist 
thrhk Artehadrinventedrtiems, (60, ep. 7849) 
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Wilde's remarks are interesting not only 
because they put the case so delightfully and 
provocatively, but also because the role he assigns 
To,tne. antist: willl require Turthers consideration. 

But at present it is Sufficient. toanote that. there 

is a considerable body of informed opinion that 

is in sympathy with the position here identified with 
Wilde and Gombrich. Marjorie Hope Nicolson would no 
doubt wish to amend the assertion that ‘''the only 
effects she [nature] can show us are effects that we 
have already seen through poetry, or in paintings" 

(60, p.87) to include insights given us by science. 

But whatever the source of instruction, there is agree- 
ment with the premise that instruction is required. 

. . we assume that our feelings about mountains 
are the perennial ones of human beings. We do not 
ask whether they are sincere or to what extent they 
have been derived from poetry and novels we have read, 
landscape art we have seen, ways of thinking we have 
inherited. Like men of every age, we see in Nature 


what we have been taught to look for, we feel what 
we have been prepared to feel. (41, p.1) 


It is generally true that all changes or expansions 
of popular taste have their origins in the visions of 
some great artist or group of artists, which sometimes 
rapidly, sometimes gradually, and always unconsciously, 
is accepted by the uninterested man. (54, p.74) 


hat snature simbiates tar tai ss toot (nidegardictuns 
Nature is the product of art and discourse. (61, Dy 350 
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One can produce similar statements from such 
authors as Koestler (62), Randall (63); Manwaring (64), 
and Friedlander (65). One can even find support amongst 
contemporary psychologists, such as Rudolph Arnheim, whose 


writings Child has summarized thus: 


Of special significance for a social psychology 
of art is Arnheim's emphasis on perception as an active 
process, capable therefore of'varying’in different in- 
dividuals facing the same scene. . .. familiarity with 
work embodying a particular mode of perception may dis- 
pose the viewer himself toward the same mode of perception. 
The meaning of a work of visual art may thus be said to 
be in part its embodiment of a mode of perceiving. (37, 


p. 866) 


Perhaps it is unnecessary to belabour the fact 
that aesthetic responses are known to change and that they may 
be influenced! by the guiding force of a society's "visual 
experts", its’ artists. One’ writer, Northrop Frye (44), has 
gone™So' far®as' to StggesStY thatecher® role tof thet artist! 4se just 
this, to see in a new way, think in a new way, and then to 
display to® the’ public” these° discoveries or alternate’ realities 
for its consideration. The society choses from among them 
the® feality® it® wishes! to, embraces*the “dream” it wisheseto 
imitate. But whether we wish to agree with Frye or not, we 
may® at® least wish®t6" conSidert the? possibility oofe such? influence 


on the preferences detected in current landscape research. 


Th isi cisevaa di f feictiiletg porssd biitld tyertor a nwesitrigaixe, for 
while we know that the taste for mountains, is’ a recent one, 


we have only the informed opinion of art historians that the 
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Painging. preceded the preference... But if, present-day 
standards are even partly derived from “instructors" of 
former years, we might at least expect that some element 
common to their work could be detected in highly-rated 
landscapes today. We would also expect that contemporary 
landscape painters, who presumably are trying to see in a 
new way, would not show any predilection for stereotype, 


or at,leas.t, wotilds show J esis ljnhans they nonzarian ste 


Rhe init Lady di ffriicultys,, ones which is beyond my 
ability to satisfactorily overcome, is in deciding what 
elements are typical of landscape painting of the last 
century or earlier. | stress the last century on the 
assumption that the public takes a considerable time to 
“absorb. new standards. and)so, to. expect instant adoption 
of the standards of more recent artists would be unreasonable. 
It would require extensive documentation to substantiate the 
assumption I must now make, but | think that if the reader 
were to search his own memory he might incline toward the 
view that a standard ''type'' of painting is the scene with high 
sides and a deep valley, and usually with water of some sort 
at the centre of the line of focus. Another ''type'' might be 
one using a different technique of drawing the eye to the 
centre. that. of featuring, a, strong,,dominant object, such, as+a 
single/mountain,..,Or, there might, bega. combination, ofathe two, 

® 


with strong diagonals leading into the central mountain. 


These seem credible as standard ''models'' of landscape painting, 
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but of course they cannot be accepted without reservation. 


There is some expert support, however. 


It is worth pausing to consider some of the means 
by which he [Poussin] solved the problem of landscape 


painting . . . as they were to influence all those later 
painters who have tried to give landscape an air of order 
acd permanence =.) ~ FOUSSIN « 2. conceived. shah. the 


basis of landscape painting lay in the harmonious balance 
of the horizontal and vertical elements ‘in his design. 

He recognized that the spacing of these horizontal and 
verticals and their rhythmic relation to one another 
could have an effect exactly like the rhythmic travee or 
other harmonic devices of architecture; and in fact he 
often disposed them according to the so-called golden 
Section. .~ The ,chiel ditt iculty or imposing this, geometric 


scheme on nature lies, of course, in the absence of 
verticals. Landscape is essentially horizontal, and such 
verticals as exist are not always at right angles to the 
Ground. |o meet. this dittihcuwlcy POuUSSIN, vin wis more 


schematic compositions, was fond of introducing architecture 
It was essential to Poussin's design that his vert- 
icals and horizontals should meet at right angles 
But since penetration into space is the essence of land- 
scape, Poussin had to devise means of leading our eye back 
into the distance. No doubt the way most congenial to his 
mathematical mind was the central point of perspective, 
but he saw that this was too rigid and artificial to be 
anything more than an occasional solution. He therefore 
fretted) into Wisescat foldingeor horizontals sa, supsidiary 
scheme of diagonals which would conduct the eye smoothly 
ands rhythmically toethesvackground,. .'. (54, p.65-/) 


Note the emphasis on verticals, which are often 
ausent Of suboldimate. in nature, andwon tne, Construction on 
Dperspectivesto, lead the eye Into sthepdistance. Paul shepard 
found, by examining the sites at which paintings had been done, 
that American landscape painters had a consistent tendency to 


exaggerate the vertical magnitude of scenes they painted (66). 
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Yi=Fu® Tuan? observed! that 


For maximum effect, perspective depends on 
convergent straight lines. Nature offers few 
straight lines?’ © Two: solutions’ we're popular 
with sEuropean artists in their effort to exploit 
geometry. One was to Organize the objects in the 
landscape along convergent orthogonals ...A 
river valley, with its convergent flanks and the 
diminishing width of the river upstream, offers the 
closest approximation in nature to the artificial 
conditions of one-point perspective. (67, p.136) 


Tuan also discusses the effect of lighting an 
accentuating the sense of perspective, and refers to ® 
these developments as artistic innovations. So too does 
Stechow (68, p.35) in discussing the evolution of "'side- 
wing'' framing, a device essentially similar to the river 
valley example given by Tuan but also suitable to flatter 
landscapes through the use of large flanking trees. This 
was needed to provide the ''necessary stabilizing quality'' 
but was nonetheless only slowly adopted by painters. The 
reader will recall that just this property was tested 
earlier under the name ''focal composition''-- the tendency 
of lines to converge in the distance--and found to be a 
Sugtiticarm seature or pheverrped scenes sli ssuch a comnp= 
osition is in fact an innovation and not, as Weiss and 
Appleton might wish to argue, a basic biological response, 
which the artist merely exploits, then the presence of such 
devices in highly-rated landscapes would appear to offer 
circumstantial support to the hypothesis propounded by 


Gombrich and the others cited above. And in a sense the 
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current preference for mountains does the same, inasmuch 

as they constitute the landscape type best provided with 

the strong verticals necessary for deep perspective. But 

it would be still more satisfying if measureable similar- 
ities could be detected between standard landscape paintings 
and current tastes--although again, only Gombrich's obser- 
va ion that the depiction of alpine scenery precedes its 
popularity deflects the criticism that any similarity 
between paintings and preferred scenes merely demonstrates 
the artists' agreement with everyone else about the merits 


of mountain scenery. 


Measuring the strength of perspective in land- 
scapes turns out to be a complicated business, for one is 
immediately drawn into a morass of lines and shapes that 
provide endless opportunities for measurement. Even when 
it is evident that there is strong convergence toward the 
centre of a scene, choosing lines to measure is no simple 
matter. But by generalizing somewhat, an attempt can at 


least be made. 


We miqntclhook wor “tendencies. )to «strong per- 
Spective, promided eljither by convergingmlineseaor by the 
presence ofa strong central object... And, rather, than 
try to identify aly the .¢lements),thajtryicontri bute Go .the 


effect, we might, look for a basic pattern. . Form examp] e, 
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the first type of scene mentioned above looks roughly like 


Figure il 


Notice that the effect of the styfong sides" is 
not only to draw the eye to the centre, but to make of the 
sky a sort of wedge. Might the ''steepness'' of that wedge, 
or its actual size, provide a crude estimate of the strength 
of the perspective? Although it seemed an extremely crude 
method, it was finally attempted with the following modif- 


icat 1onss 


To accommodate a second type, the ''feature'' land- 
scape, an attempt was made to measure the central object it- 
self. And to allow for {its apparently beneficial effect on 
any scene, water was treated as an amplifier of the effects 
being investigated. The exact procedure for making the 


measurements is as follows. 


(1) First, a decision has to be made as to whether 
the composition ts predominantly “focal”, "reatere”, or "f lat’l. 
The possibility of a combination of the first two was ignored 


for ther sake of simplicity. 


(2) in the case of \focal compositions, vertheal 
lines were dropped from points 1/4; 17.2, fand 3/4 ofethe away 


across the top of the scene until they intersected the highest 
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points in the scene; then these points of intersection were 
connected to each other, and to the upper left and right 


Gorners, Yasshownain Figure 2. 


(3) The area of the ''wedge'' so formed (stippled 


area) provides a measure of the degree of focal composition. 


(4) If water is present in the scene, it may amplify 
the focal effect in two ways: as a wedge based on the bottom 
of the scene in direct opposition to the sky wedge above 
(Figure 3); or as a horizon-based wedge coming to a point 


atthe base of the scenes(nigure 14)" 


(5) The area of this se€ondary wedge can be added 


to the primary one for a total measurement for the scene. 


(6) In the case of a ''feature'' composition, the 
Central structure must bew@identified. a line drawn at its 
base, fand connecting! lines drawn pom the outer edges to 
igh pointsmi/4. 1/2, and 3/4 of *themway achoss the scene: 


This again provides a wedge to measure (Figure 5). 


(7) As with the focal composition, the feature 


composition can be modified by water in the ways described 


above. 
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(8) Finally, if there is no indication of either 
focal or feature composition, there is no area to measure and 


au Fatiing®? off zeiro! visi a ndii cartie de 


It is immediately obvious that this proceddre® jis 
crude and laden with shortcomings--the fact that the area of 
the ''sky wedge'' would be influenced if the horizon were greatly 
lowered in one slide as compared with the rest, for instance. 
In fact, the procedure would seem too rough to merit any 
atten ti onoritfor t'werebnote f orn theofiactt thatoucth con's Iistien til ¥ 
out-performs all other factors in the prediction of landscape 
preferences. Furthermore, it works for any sub-set of land- 
scapes and remains significant even in partial correlations 
in which each of the other predictors are controlled for, 
singdiy? Oroti io pail rs. enor? thee fulde seita of test? sid desguthe 
correlation was 0.8407 (p<.001); for mountain scenes only it 
was 0.6246 (p<.001). This compares with -0.3182 and -0.1274 
for the Shafer formula. One can imagine modifications that 
might make the measurement more subtle, but for present pur- 
poses’ the fact that it works at all is the important) point. 
Even slight variations of the measurement, such as measuring 
the 'depth'' of the wedge from base to apex, at the centre of 
the scene or at its ''deepest'' point, give similar correlation 


values (0.7889 and 0.8213 respectively). 
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With a measurement such as this, it is difficult 
to be certain that it really does what it was intended to do. 
But if it actually is an indicator of the strength of focal or 
feature composition, then it would seem to add a measure of 
support to the proposition that current landscape tastes are 
at least in part the result of prior exposure to conventional 
Kan dsica pe! epia' init i'nigs:.6 - An‘d: Sit fthlits’ 91s) etru ets Set tay "exp Ma tin Awhy 
people tend to agree on what is beautiful in nature despite 
the different environments in which they were raised--we al] 
share a common ''aesthetic'' environment through our exposure 
to the same landscape paintings, the same stereotypes of the 
ideal landscape. And we respond to an actual embodiment of 
that ideal with approval. In fact, ''beautiful'' might be 
used in more of a descriptive than aesthetic sense, indicating 


recognition of a scene of the type that is called beautiful (69). 


Even if this procedure does not do what was intended, 
it again raises doubts about the usefulness of predictive 
systems developed by correlation with popular preferences. For 
if even this crude measurement can produce highly significant 
correlations, are those produced in serious attempts at 
quantification of landscape aesthetics as subtle and reliable 
as is implied? On the other hand, if the technique does do 
what was intended, it might suggest a possible re-interpretation 
of the Shafer method. Since both techniques depend on formal 


properties of photographs of the scenes, what is said of this 
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"graphic analysis' might also be true of the Shafer approach. 
Perhaps it too measures, albeit unintentionally, the similarity 


of a photograph to a stereotyped landscape painting. 


Bar live'ra"Cp® 39)° rererence was made "to Canpbeld 's 
warning about the assumptions brought to the interpretation 
of association tests. Researchers have assumed that A (land- 
form) "causes Bo (aesthetic appreciation)..." Yet i twas Noted 
that an opposing point of view, here called the aesthetic 
attitude approach, mirgqht ‘claim ‘that B*‘causie’s? A=—that® i's” the 
active mind of the viewer seeks out desirable elements in the 
land being viewed. And now the third possibility emerges, 
that another factor C (education of the viewer by landscape 
painters) might alter both B (the aesthetic preferences) and, 
in a sense, & “(the “Forms perceived or noticed) ./) All or’ which 
seems fully to justify Campbell's warning that "our prior ideas 
are a fundamental part of every analysis we carry out, and are 
bound to have an immense influence on our conclusions' (32, 
p. 108-9). Therefore when relying on tests of association it 
is clearly essential that we be aware of our assumptions and 
of their consequences, a requirement which | think has been 


Kacking in’ Vandscape research to “date. 


What of the second part of our hypothesis, that 
there ought to be ‘a portion of ‘our’ society that rejects this 


stereotype and attempts to see nature with fresh eyes? What 
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do present-day landscape artists find interesting in the 


landscape? 


An initial difficulty arises in trying to assemble 
a group of individuals who have demonstrated a creative 
interest in landscape. They are rare, and | think not partial 
tol prairitsiiciipaitriing! and research proj ects .er Butta small: ginoup, of 
cooperative individuals was found and given the same set of 
tests silides ctorevaluate. )Thes group) consisted of one landscape 
architect, one landscape painter/art Relea nine and three 
landscape painters. All are men of demonstrated ability, the 
latter three being active exhibitors in galleries across the 


Colmuatennye. 


The simplest method of comparing the preferences 
of tthe! le xperir tisi'bew veh sthhose of the test group would be to 
compare the mean values assigned to each slide by each group. 
However, mean values will only tell us something about the 
preferences of the group if there is agreement within the 
girouipls © Tihitstavaisyethe: ica sierrwiiltsh ete ptiesit igo uUip ofr fcouins e,y,abut 
amonig’s t «the rar tiirsit sroirtk iis) not») Phat jis! |to say, what one artist 
rates as outstanding may seem to another completely uninter- 
asit ing! eathisiimilghticbe! in paint sdue eto-ythe esmalalhdsampilie tiie 
of the group, but it seems unlikely that the difference would 
be so great (F value = 1.0439, p=.3905 as compared with the 


test group's F = 41.9955, p<.00005). A check of three samples 
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of four subjects each, drawn randomly from the test group, 
revealed significant levels of agreement in all samples 


(p=.00005 "in. each case)! 


It would seem that the artists do differ from 
the test group in their lack of agreement on what constitutes 
an outstanding landscape. Since the artists cannot be treated 
as a group to compare,~withathe other, the best that can be 
done is to compare each,artist with the test group. The 


Festults are shown “In Gabdeno. 


Of all the artists, only number 4 shows significant 
agreement with the test group. One other shows a non-signif- 
icant level of agreement, and the other three show negative 
correlations--that is, what the test group rates high, they 


rate low and vice versa. 


All of this--the general disagreement with the 
preferences of the test group and the lack of agreement 
amongst themselves--is consistent with the hypothesis that 
these persons are working on highly individualistic standards 
of aesthetic excellence. This is the group we should expect 
to be least influenced by the stereotype of landscape beauty. 
And if this is so, it become's’ ironic that some researchers 
have actually excluded all subjects who indicated any interest 


in art, on the grounds that they might have been taught to 
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see in a pdret ikcukhart way s(70)s; tit boul d: seiem 'that ethrtits 


should be the group least groomed to do so. 


There weems) no-possikbindty ‘of, defining what teach 
artist finds attractive. They seem able to detect aesthetic 
potential in virtually any type of landscape (see Appendix A). 
Obviously each prefers some scenes over others, but the 
reasons for these preferences are not obvious and do not seem 
toa re lete «hormdtande tyipel pier ser Nor does each see the same 
potentialicdn a given scene. © '". se .cca single niotIneen o combines 


in itself several thousand appearances", apparently (71, p.40) 


We began with expectations of discovering hard 
evidence of the aesthetic superiority of some natural envir- 
onments over others, but the farther we come, the more naive 
this expectation seems. We find ourselves with a study of 
aesthetics!’ that we cannot show to be aesthetic in nature; 
with measurement of ''beauty'' in objects despite the fact that 
the consensus on beautiful objects is known to be variable; 
with apparent aquisition of standards through familiarity 
with the vision of earlier landscape painters; with a lack 
Oieappreciation of the tastes of present “day “creators = of 
fhature: and with the possibility of applying, 19th century 


Standaras to planning, for ities in thesis tecentuny. 
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The situation seems to bear a passing resemblance 
boethe atfairs of Vandsecape art, of which Kenneth €lank has 
observed that ''never has there been such a complete divorce 
between popular and informed taste" (54, p.132). Clark 
believes this to be a difficult problem, and asks “how far 
can an art form retain its vitality when it rests on the 
passive consent of the mass of uninformed opinion, but is 
not supported by the active conviction of an informed minority?", 
imei, the creative ‘artists (S47 °0.132)." The analogy Is perhaps 
not an altogether fair one, but we do find ourselves with a 


somewhat similar problem in respect to landscape aesthetics. 
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Clark fears for the vitality of landscape 
painting because of lack of agreement between a public, 
satisfied with one stereotype of landscape given it by 
the first western men Fe view it as a purely aesthetic 
care and the artist of today who continues to explore 
it visually... The result in, landscape painting is a swamping 
of the continuing exploration by a deluge of unimaginative, 
decorative work, ''. . . ready-made equivalents for 


favourite themes’ (54, p.86). 


The ''consumer'! reads the conventional novel, looks at 

the conventional landscape, and watches the conventional 
play with perfect ease and self-assurance--and a complete 
absence of awe and wonder. He prefers the familiar to 

the unfamiliar, because it presents no challenge and 
demands no creative effort. Art becomes a mildly pleasant 
pasittime and loses its emotive impact, its transcendental 
appeal and cathartic etrect. X62" pe 3365 


And what is this ''conventional landscape''? 


: in general™ the popullark landscapes “aTe=thoseusm 
whhuchuohe: lazy, OF) uninterested eve us esucd denies e hiked 
into responsiveness by an unusually resonant contrast 
of tone or colour. (54, p.87) 


Scenes, win other words, like the one most inighhy 


rated by the test group in the study described above, with 
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strong, simple compositions of given type, emphasized by 


dramatic colour and lighting (Appendix B). 


Both Koestler and Clark avoid the term ''mediocre'', 
though it may well have crossed their minds to use it. We 
are certainty Tfamilvar witn that term in reqard to another 
pepilar art form’, televiston. That medium mMasea’ curl ous 
phenomenon associated with it that may have some bearing on 
the present study. refer to the so-called "Nielson rating", 
which purports to identify the ''best''--in the sense of being 
the most popular--of television offerings, so that more of 
the same can be produced. A variety is offered, the most 
popular are preserved. We are all aware of the results,” of 
the sameness of those offerings quite aside from the question 


Or quality. 


The parallel with the present study arises in the 
ise ar popularity as a cri terion for preservVatvon. — with 
regard to television, not many would wish to associate ''pop- 
“lar with excellent’, I suspect. We are content tor accept 
the Nielson rating as a measure of popularity, and whatever 


fuse shortcomings, it at least purports to be no more than tniss 


In the case of landscape aesthetics, however, we 
are inclined to equate the popular with the excellent. What- 


ever is preferred by the majority is by definition outstanding, 
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worthy of preservation. Even allowing that there are not 
"experts! in bandscape as there are in the art world, are 

we really justified in assuming that we are developing a 
measure of aesthetic merit in landscape? Or are we simply 
devising a glorified Nielson rating, with which to assure a 
level of: mediocrity in our natural environment to rival that 
of our urban one? Or a _ tool to provide politicians and 
planners with an assured popularity, as the sponsor demands 


of the television producer? 


Paul Shepard observed that the very act of regarding 
landscape as scenery is fraught with danger, for once we set 
up an arbitrary standard of any kind we invite the evolution 
of a homogeneous environment (72). lt sUeh=and=such ois. bY 
definition beautiful, then only such-and-such need be pre- 
served for looking at. Just as Leopold cautioned in regard 
to the economic standard, we may tend ''to ignore and thus 
eventually eliminate'' (3, p.210) those landscapes that do not 
fit the designated mould. The rest of the world may then be 
delivered over to whatever utilitarian ends strike our fancy 
(and even regarding landscape as scenery implies a utilitarian 
approach--we keep it because it is useful) to. us tor lookiag at)s 
For this reason, Shepard expressed apprehension about treating 
land as a visual resource. The development of tools of 


'aesthetic'!' measurement seems destined to help fulfil his 


darkest predictions. 
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Furthermore, if we know what constitutes the 
beautiful then not only do we know which areas should be 
preserved, we also know how to ''jmprove'! those less than 
perfect examples which already enjoy public protection. 


They can be "enhanced", perhaps through 


Addition of species to plant community to.give unique 
form... color. Of stextune toean area. 


Manipulation of vegetation to open up vistas or screen 
out undesirable views. 


Add ttton of structures which enhance the natural 
landscape. (47, p.41) 


As can be seen from this exerpt from a U.S. Govern- 
ment publication, there is every intent to ''manage'' the 'vlIs- 
ual resources'' and to use current research as a tool. This 
again illustrates the assumption that the beautiful in nature 
comprises a certain set of physical features which, once known 
(and apparently they are already known to this agency) can act 
as the model for the re-shaping of any other landscape (a 
variation on Shepard's nightmare). Researchers themselves 
have encouraged this use of their work. Craik. por sins ogee. 
observes that ''systematic landscape appraisal appears destined 
to form a basis for important environmental decisions" (22, 
p.11). Leopold began his research to ''produce a method that 
would quantify the esthetic features of the environment so 


that the resultant data could be used in many planning and 
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decision-making contexts" (1, p.37). Rabinowitz and 

Coughlin speak of identifying characteristics of preferred 
lands because "this type of identification is highly important 
in any attempt to measure the important non-fiscal benefits 

Qi “a proposed conservation project” (18, p.)})..) the poss Lb ity 
of undesirable consequences arising from the quantification 


of landscape aesthetics has not been entertained. 


The admirable motives that led researchers to 
att@mpt the quantification of landscape aesthetics do not 
abrogate their responsibility to consider the consequences 
of their research. In place of the economic reductionism 
that conservationists hoped to supplant, we are apparently 
attempting to substitute a new reductionism, a new standard 
of value by which to judge the worthiness of nature. We 
come full circle, and find that we remain culpable to the 
accusation of being agents of entropy, of working tirelessly 
to mould the world into a single pre-conceived image. Must 
the endeavour be abandoned then? Is it a dangerous under- 


taking that ought not be pursued? 


We might Indeed reach, such a sconclusion. but st 
would be unjust to do so without first considering alternative 
approaches. In the first place, there is probably no reason 
why such evaluative techniques should not be used for short- 


term planning on a small scale--to assist planners in setting 
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out trails through heavily used parks, for instance. The 
dangeriiliesanothin thisesorteofarestrietedsusenbutiin for- 
getting that it is popularity, not necessarily excellence 
Git thathtesm hasaany meaning with respect to landscape) that 
Wesarehmeasuring, and, in;attempting,.to,make.this,a,.tool for 
long-term planning. And no matter what the intent of the 
originators, a quantitative tool of this sort seems destined 
to be drawn upon as support for political decisions. One 
might say that the danger lies not in the tool but in its 
application, but this does not exonerate the Fond 0 feats 
creators. We have at. least the obligation to explain fully 
the limitations of the system, and to take great pains to 
point out that it does not, in all probability, adequately 


describe the aesthetic potential of any landscape. 


Second, we must ask whether there are other approaches 
that would lead to more fertile results. Shepard's fears are 


obviously well-founded when we regard landscape appreciation 


asSmalguestioniofitaste,~pursued byeg}pdigrdmspot, fashion’, in 
search ofypdectucerpostcard;scenersye, Buted haveytriedpto 
suggest~that the popularity.of."landscape-san external scene 


of nature or an aesthetic artifact: created by the romantic 
imagination" (73, p.147)may not be the same thing as aesthetic 
appreciation of nature. It might, for instance, be more akin 
to that fascination with imitation which so dominates in some 


viewers that '''life-likeness' is regarded as the supreme 
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a fascination with a piece of nature that faithfully 
duplicates a landscape painting. These stereotypes may 

not be shared by artists, and unless we wish to declare 

that their reactions to landscape are non-aesthetic, it 

seems difficult to escape the conclusion that other standards 


are possible. 


We must return now to aesthetics proper, to see 
if an alternative approach might lead to different con- 


elusivons “shan! does Gthie. fiornfallts't sone’. 


It will be useful to consider the point of view 

that Meeker places in opposition to Weiss'. The notion, that 
is, that the attitude the viewer brings to the scene is of 
primary importance in the aesthetic experience. This approach 
has its origins in the eighteenth century with writers such 

as Shaftesbury, Addison, and Burke (50). However, its most 
popular formulation is probably that of the British psychol- 
ogist, Edward Bullough. His theory, which remains very in- 
filliientiial @thodgh by eno sniean's cumcri tical ytadccepited, ti s hrougih ly 


as follows. 


A pérsoneddest not #expenience aes thetiicepleasune 
whehMevery esightepéerceived. este adoes' not tfindaaesithetl 
excitements surrounding him and interrupting his work through- 


out the day. And if he should happen, as a part of his labour, 
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to be transporting a great work of art, and his eye ac- 
ef¢dentatly falls upon it, there is no assurance that 

he will be suddenly moved. Yet the same man, viewing 

the same painting in a gallery, may be greatly affected 

by it. Just as a man who normally works in the country 
may perceive no great beauty in it until he happens to 
stop to look for it. Under normal circumstances, he is 
more likely to curse mountains for making his farming less 
productive or his load more difficult tostranspomt tthan’ to 
praise their beauty or sublimity. (Indeed, it has been 
argued that a resident is never able to view his home ter- 
ritory aesthetically, for he is too involved with it on a 


Dir ac. tl Call salew erlusa acisitine ti GS. sls) Ifo ruatioUimisiise (7 me 


What then distinguishes the two situations, one in 
which the response to nature may be resentment or fear, and 
the other a rapt appreciation of suddenly perceived beauty? 
Bullough maintains it is the frame of mind the viewer brings 
to the scene. To appreciate anything aesthetically one must 
achieve apdegnree of. "'psychicaledistance Se thatans woasert ting= 
ADant ofeonesielf from, daily .concennsesopas (tospenmi tthe pure 
appreciation of the landscape or work of art. Only when this 
technique is employed is there any possibility of aesthetic 
experience. Bullough also argues that varying degrees of 
aesthetic enjoyment may be explained by the variation in 


"degree'' of distancing, but the details need not concern us 
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here. The cardinal point is his insistence that the viewer 
must actively attempt an aesthetic perception, and that he 
do so through a process of setting himself off from the "real"! 


world, by 


r putting the phenomenon, so to speak, out of 
gear with our practical, actual self; by allowing it 
to stand outside the context of our personal needs and 
Endsiga iN sso Gt wubys (Lookwungisats litem Ob ecitel vel yeu ued Soetet 
has; Often sheen called, by. permitting wonliy such teact tons 
on Our part as emphasise the "objective'' features of the 
experience, and by-interpreting even our "“subjective'! 
affections not as modes of our being but rather as 
characteristics of the phenomenon. (51, p.89) 


There are other theories that differ in particulars 
from Bullough's but share a generic similarity. The best 
known is Stolnitz' theory of ''aesthetic detachment", which, 
as the name implies, centres on the detachment of the individual 
Fromepractical concerns. Stalnntz doessnot require sarspectal 
psychological phenomenon for this. sbuto the end eresuiit Ls 


Simvan co Bu Wvougn ss. 


Koestler strikes a somewhat similar chord with his 
concern with ''self-transcending'' tendencies, that is, with 
the kinds of behavior that involve transcending personal 
interests in favour of others, of participation in an oceanic 
experience (62). Koestler derives his theory from what he 
argues are fundamental properties of biological organization: 
self-transcending and self-asserting tendencies. His argument 


is of interest from the standpoint of theoretical biology, but 
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in the present context it is the emphasis on loss of self- 
interest that is noteworthy. He also makes the provocative 
suggestion that an aesthetic experience, which is a self- 
Eganscending activity, ks quite distinct trom “bodjidiy. activ Ltys 
Of recreational™actiVity whichPare self=assertive (75*"p.190). 
By this definition, there is no reason to expect that everyone 
using recreation areas is interested in self-transcending 
activities=-tncltuding aesthetic™appreciation.” One again 
wonders, therefore, about possible biases in selecting sub- 


ects TOt tie=sorts ofr Cest -descripedteanltren. 


Bullough and his interpreters seem to have wanted 
to stress the separation of viewer and object, though they do 
not suggest so complete a schism as Ortega y Gasset. In one 


example he has the artist paying 


- » e attention only to externals, to light and shadows, 
to chromatic values. With the painter we have reached 
a point of maximum distance and minimum sentimental 


intervention. 


etre" Priere *hS] Va "Scale Resp Tentia Pais tances 
between reality and ourselves. In this scale the 
degrees vot "proximity are equivalent "tothe “degrees 
of sentimental participation in the event; the degrees 
Of tdi Stance, “on *the@contrarys ‘signrry the degrees ‘of 
liberation through which we objectify the real event, 
thus converting it into a pure theme for contemplation. 


(75 pert 5) 


There is therefore to be no personal involvement 
at all, no sentimental attachment to the object. The viewer 


must be completely detached from the reality perceived. This 
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of course is quite incompatible with theories which demand 
that aesthetic involvement be a biological phenomenon with 


utilitarian overtones. Appleton, for instance, says 


But “aesthetic' is not @ discriminatory sterm wh ten 
includes some activities and excludes others on the 
basis of their purpose. The pleasure "derived trom 


an experience of environment cannot be meaningfully 
elVassified’ on the basis of whether te results: in “some 
material improvement or whether it does not. . . . to 
insist that a particular experience must or must not 
have a practical outcome in order to make it "'aesthetic'' 
is iLomset up a false -distinctton. aise noe 
As one would expect then, Appleton finds himself 
in oppostion to the aesthetic attitude school of thought, 


as would researchers of the formalist persuasion discussed 


eariiveF . 


This notion of detachment is of considerable 
interest, for it seems to crop up repeatedly, in different 
contexts. Ogden has detailed the rise of the idea that 
Wehesartast, ¢hould place his “subject cata distance! (77. pos) 
throughout the eighteenth century. Among his reflections is 
the observation that ''the value placed upon distant land- 
scapes by tourists and painters corroborates the increased 
awareness of distance and the greater importance that it 
assumed during this period" (77, p.66). He cites the use of 
the '"'Claude-glass'"', a convex mirror carried by the tourist 
to make the landscape appear smaller and more distant, more 
like a painting--just as the present-day tourist uses his 


camera viewfinder. This diminishment of visual complexity 
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by putting the scene at such a distance as to make details 
Prpercep tiblemmayrexplains iin "part the spopularity of vistas , 
eee verti Ve ones with strong focusing lines that prevent 
distraction. Winkel has even suggested that minimization 

Of complexity is a psychological™necessity tor persons of 
certain personality (the conservationist group in his test), 
and that, owing te their inability to "see the forest for 
tier Unees ee Lic wOnly atuimMeeriney ecanwcomLontabiyem take 1 me 

a scene is when its complexity is diminished. Koestler has 
suggested that the popularity of the picture postcard is due 
in part to its facilitating a quick and easy perception of 

a complex whole (62, p.384). This fundamental difference 

in mode of perception--described as "'global" versus "artic- 
ulated'' world-views by Witkin and his colleagues (78)--may 
suggest yet another source of bias in our sampling. tf =—anid 
be, lseeawebulig sith hemrecche dtl Onis tse tested@alre es.imilianetonmthe 
"conservationist'' group in Winkel's study,.one could certainly 
predict Maugneater ipreterence for ithe simple, focal type ‘of 
composition than for the more complex arrangements preferred 


by “artiteulated! viewers, such asvartists: 


To return to Ogden: the emphasis on spatial 
separation between viewer and object contributed to the rise 
of aesthetic distance, the disinterested contemplation of an 
object or scene. He observed that ''the concept of distance 
provided a new way of thinking about human experience, a way 


of thinking that placed greater importance on the individual 
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point of view, on personal orientation, and on the relation- 


ship ot the imdividiual tous, surround ngs "(7 spay 7) 


Individualism, it has been suggested, is one of 
the major distinctions between the European way of regarding 
nature and others, such as the Chinese whose thought ''has 
never progressed"tolthe abstract concepetionvof tthe®Adepth! lof 


imaginary space on the two-dimensional surface" (79, p.178). 


These facts go hand in hand with others which, 
taken as a whole, differentiate Chinese from European 
landscape painting. The European picture has been 
deserlbed as a "fixed view" \(Carus)Gyrererring sto its 
direct connection with?the® viewer .erThtsaatti tude 
veonstrues the experiencing of a picture a5 a meeting, 
as an approach by the viewer to the picture as an object, 
which therefore meets him from the lower edge of the 
picture. It was this conception alone which led, after 
various other modes of representation had been tried, 
to the intreduction and development of central per- 
spective in painting''; for this perspective arises in 
the last analysis from ''consideration of the viewer". 
This pieture appears, so to speak, “as if its 11 luston= 
istic space began with the standpoint of the viewer. 

The Chinese landscape, on the other hand, is not related 
to the viewer in this sense; he does not stand on the 
front edge of a pictorial space that stretches back con- 
tinuously from his eye into the depth of the painting 

the viewer's eye is immediately compelled to leap 
Intoy af Spatial’ depth? .©2)" VandehePis¥drawnPintostihe 
picture and made to identify himsel? with the siiccle 
human?’ tgureseanside Tt"Se4 7958 t 179% 


The Chinese landscape painting 


ise nreliligible only wf the viewer enters mentally into 
the centre of the picture and looks at it from there" 
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Appleton's attempt to imply involvement in 
landscape on the part of the viewer would seem more com- 
pelling if he were speaking of the oriental viewer, rather 
than of the westerner who habitually puts nature at a 
distance. 

Western painting, from Masaccio to Cezanne, has 
consistently illustrated the dogma of the externality 

of the world, a dogma which, as it has not obsessed 

the Orient to the same degree, has not been incorporated 
in its painting. Our painting normally recedes from the 
Obsenmvers. and ls Often judged Dy scritures In terns oF 
whether it takes flight precipitately enough: whether 

lt* goes back," as the phrase Is). “CoO, ip .2.04) 

This contrast between the Oriental attempt to 
involve the viewer and the Western tendency of isolating 
him is of considerable interest. The European trick of 
putting the landscape at a distance apparently allows 
perception of the whole scene in a single ''take'", without 
the necessity of scanning the landscape or wandering through 
it. "Viewing the scene from a distance, we can take in the 
whole@scenes “Unlike the observer who is in the midst of it” 
CES fon, Oe There is a confluence between the notion of 
aesthetiiesdistance and actual spatial’ distance” in landscape 
appreciation. MEAnGeoheremns -avtendency, tin tite Wes 0” to 


separate the viewer from the land, in contrast to the 


Chinese emphasis on unity: 


[ieGh ina eds sen stheeWestyethesdesacralbizatiron or hature 
is theework of a minority, especrally™of “the  literattl; 

nevertheless in Gmina and tthe entrre "Far “East; 
the process of desacralization has never been carried 
fOmnts: tinal mextrhemes MEVeEnn TOL Lie MOSth sop iis tieated 
men of letters. “esthetic contemplation 4 stilir retains 
an aura of religious prestige. (81, p.152) 
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The desacralization of nature may appear to 
be quite unrelated to the aesthetics of landscape. But 
bear in mind that the inadequacy of current landscape 
research stems less from the motives or methodology of the 
researchers than from their basic assumptions. They fail 
to consider the possible outcome of the approach they foster, 
On rthe Validity vof=thelr ‘goa lise If we wish to suggest that 
an alternative approach be tried, we must of course ask what 
the consequences of it might be. And it would appear that 
one of the effects associated with the rise of landscape 
aesthetics in the West has been the tendency to put nature 
at a distance, to objectify it and treat it as a thing 
quite distinct from the viewer. Bullough's approach seems 
to imply that this is a necessary condition of regarding 
anything aesthetically. We might almost suggest that it 
leads to fostering a kind of environmental voyeurism, in 
which the viewer sees but must never touch or be touched 


by the object. 


Sightseeing behind the tinted windows of a coach 

sevens manefromtnatures) Ont thevtotherM*hand, in suen 
sports as water skiing and mountain climbing, man is 
pitted against nature in violent contact. What people 
in advanced societies lack (and countercultural groups 
appear to seek) is the gentle, unselfconscious involve- 
ment with the physical world that prevailed in the past 


when the tempo of life was slower, and that young child- 
FeO eS th US eh Oly sauee aire me 
The childlike enjoyment of nature places little 


importance on picturesqueness . . . Visual appreciation, 
discerning and reflective, creates aesthetic distance. 
For a young child, aesthetic distance is minimal. (67,p.96 
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201 too form VUprimitive= man. sin imererence tov the 
Nobjectification" of the universe, von Bertalanffy speaks 
Ona thse as 

- - the end-product of a separation proceeding in 
animals, infants, and human primitives, and resulting 
from a slow build-up of innumerable factors of gestalt 
dynamicsje«learning,;osocial »«cultural, and.linguistic 
determinants. (82, p.123) 

Thus’ |*@ and! “thesworldy 9. Salahenwnot asssi mple 
datum and primordial antithesis. They are the final 
outcome of a long process in biological evolution, 
mental development of the child, and cultural and 
linguistic history, wherein the perceiver is not simply 
a receptor of stimuli but in a very real sense creates 
whis ‘worhkdsina wf (83% ¢aarl2) 

In this sense, the way we perceive nature 
determines the regard we have for it and the way we treat 
it. The Western tradition, as exemplified by landscape 
aesthetics, is to objectify. the world, to put it at a distance. 
The words ''distance'' and ''detachment'' therefore lead to a much 
broader consideration of man-nature relationships than might 
be expected and, if it is not simply a semantic accident, seem 
to suggest some unsatisfactory consequences of the Bullough 
theory. For surely it is this very sundering of man from 
nature that precludes the flowering of Leopold's "land ethic" 
(3). It ensures that the non-human is regarded as a thing, 
devoid of all save instrumental value. It could even be seen 
as running counter to the motivations behind the establishment 


of wilderness parks and interpretive programmes. [ne shor te. 


jt may be that the promotion of nature as a thing to be 
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looked at poses a threat rather than a benefit to the 


conservation ideal. 


Indeed, even the idea of the "environmental 
voyeur'' is not an altogether facetious one. For the 
behavior of the voyeur sounds, at least, very much like 
that of the detached observer of nature. 

“Cooking at" ‘obyectifi'es “Object rm reat ron is the 
second and essentially perverse action of the voyeur, 
along with keeping his distance. Both are closely 
linked “together. Objectification 1s only possibile 
with a keeping of distance, and, conversely, it is 


only the keeping of distance that makes objectification 
possible. 


Thus, the voyeur does not participate in reality 
in any direct sense, but only by way of the object- 
ification, i.e., reflected knowledge. He makes the 
Other) into an object ina, and for 31 tselficu. 2... Lae 
perversion of the voyeur, like all perversions, re- 
veals a fundamentally different kind of attitude 
toward, the wor I'd 2 °F OS *( Bir oherrg) 

Thus it may be that the continual objectification 
of nature, reinforced by frequent exposure to animal films, 
television, and picture postcards (the pornography of nature?), 
precludes the development of a loving relationship and sub- 
stitutes instead a twisted and perverted one, which harms 


the viewer quite as much as his attitudes and actions harm 


Che. (Land. 


if the notion of distance and objectification are 
similar to those terms when used in regard to aesthetics, we 


may indeed have cause for concern. McLuhan and Parker put 
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it even more bluntly, singling out perspective itself as 
the*villain, for "it fs only perspective which allows for 
dispassionate survey and noninvolvement in the world of 
experience' (85, p.20). Is this what we want--noninvolvement 
with the world? And, if the aesthetic attitude theory of 
SeESTHSUNCS isecOuLect, rs this "arnecessany consequence of any 
attempt to view nature aesthetically? Must it result in a 
Weceaneryiec ul tes? If so, this seems to argue against promoting 
an aesthetic relationship to nature, just as Shepard did 

when expressing concern over the homogenizing effect of 


regarding the world as scenery (72). 


But ds must saga in cau Gion that= ehivs= div is 1i0not 
the aesthetic field into two opposing camps is, while useful 
to demonstrate how different assumptions can lead to different 
conclusions about the same subject, somewhat dangerous in that 
it tends to make the situation seem more '"'black and white'' 
thateeneeactudal ly ise lysuggestedsecarliers.tnat. current re- 
search concentrates on certain formalist assumptions, which 
| fdentrr rede with Meeker ss,“ beauily—in-oblecteposvEron. But 
in a sense current research also has a vested interest in 
“distancing, sinceso mich of it ts based on the scentrc 
viewpoint tradition that helps to isolate the viewer from the 
environment. One might well argue that both distancing and 
formalism are necessary in landscape research, or perhaps 
that such research takes scenes that are easily distanced 


and then proceeds to measure their formal properties 
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to explain prefenence. But J thimke that. vate thas sy pp t 

the discussion must begin to spill. over into what is 
properly a philosophic concern, slightly beyond the scope 
Otet his. study. | wish to make it clear that these other 
ideas deserve consideration, ,buts thate fos, present purposes 
the generalization proposed by Meeker is probably adequate 


Sse DOInt of denar ture, 


Ignoring, then, the inter-twining of the aesthetic 
positions outlined, it would seem that both have at least 
the potential for leading us’ into a dilemma, if by ditferent 
paths. And we are again faced with a decision about the 
value of aesthetics to the conservation movement. The 
difficulty is summed up in a statement by Beardsley: 

What | mean by the dilemma of aesthetic education 
is this: that we are torn between conflicting ways of 
redirecting taste. One is the way of love of beauty, 
which is limited in its range of enjoyment, but ts 
peformtst by tmpttcatton, stnce tt seeks a world that 
conforms to tts tdeal. The other ts the way of 
aesthetictzing everything--of taking the aesthetic 
point of view wherever possible--and this widens enjoy- 
ment, but is defeatist, since instead of eliminating 
the junkyard vand the slum it. triess to yseesthem jas 
expressive and symbolic. (86, p.56) (emphasis mine) 

The first way, which Beardsley says is "reformist"! 
since it seeks a world that conforms to its idea of perfection, 
is what | have been referring to as the formalist approach, 
although properly speaking it could apply to other theories 
as well. The danger that Shepard perceived fs “the tendency 


to try to make all scenery, all wild land, conform to the 


ideal of the picture postcard--a homogenization of the natural 
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environment. The second possibility outlined leads to the 
oppes te extreme, tor if our) attitude: is the important 
factor in the aesthetic experience, there seems no reason 
why we cannot learn to find aesthetic interest in anything. 
And ino that case, there is no. justification for any kind 

of preservation, or for preventing any kind of development. 
Lhis, ineaddition to the demand that the viewer be divorced 
from the world, makes the aesthetic attitude approach as 
suspect as the formalist one as a basis for investigating 


the importance of "aesthetic resources" in nature. 


We seem to reach an impasse here, faced with 
Beardsley's dilemma and a set of equally unpalatable choices: 
continued acceptance of the formalist approach, a switch 
to an aesthetic attitude approach, or abandoning the study 
of landscape aesthetics altogether. The decision is diffi- 


cult enough to justify an attempt sat compromise. 
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A POSSIBLE RESOBUT ION 


Having examined the probable consequences of 
courses of action based on two rather divergent aesthetic 
positions, we have now to decide whether the entire pursuit 
is indeed a dangerous and undesirable one, or whether there 
is some alternative approach, perhaps conciliatory of the 
two already outlined, that could serve as a more promising 


foundation for a study of landscape aesthetics. 


In the first place, we must .allow the possibility 
of some modification to either of the original approaches 
that would make them more suitable. For instance, we might 
read something is\l ight hy different .into »the writing .of Bul lough 
(who, incidently, was by no means insensitive to the import- 
ance of the object in aesthetic reactions). When he speaks 
of distance, he might mean not a distance between the viewer 
and the object, but between the viewer and his everyday 
concerns. That is, the viewer may be entreated to step 
away from his own self-interest, from concern for his own 


well-being and his utilitarian involvements, to detach 
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himself from his profane existence. Bullough himself says 


Distance, as | said before, is obtained by 
separating the object and its appeal from one's own 
Self O.byayputting, it out of. gean with practical needs 
and ends... )Thereby ithe “contemplation of the object 
becomes. alone possible.. But this does not mean that 
the relation between the self and the object is broken 
VoTthe extent «of becoming)  impersonali= .c5adeap eo 


This does not seem to go to the extreme of suggest- 
ing there be an empathy with the object, but if the distance 


is from the rsehfat this cis) ta :poss ible tint enpre tat ikon. 


The philosopher R.W. Hepburn seems to see no 
serious conflict between the ideas of distance and empathy. 


He speaks of 


the degree to which the spectator can be 
involved in the natural aesthetic situation itself. 

On occaston he may confront natural objects as a static, 
disengaged observer; but far more typically the objects 
envelop him on all sides. . 

The spectator is, of course, aesthetically 
detached in the sense that he is not ustng nature, 
manipulating it or calculating how to manipulate it. 

He is both actor and spectator, ingredient in the 
landscape and lingering upon the sensations of being 
thus ingredient, playing actively with nature and 
letting nature as it were play with him and his aware- 
fess. Of Mi MSel fire Ogee Dc oud 


He does not seem to feel called upon to refute the 
concept of aesthetic detachment, and yet speaks of a more 
active involvement with the aesthetic object than Bullough 


would, | think, permit. But this apparent contradiction is 


of less interest than the contentions that 
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Aesthetic experience of nature may be experience of 

a range of emotion that the human scene byektself, 
untutored and unsupplemented, could not evoke ... 
This is not necessarily a humanizing of nature; it 

may be more like a "naturizing'' of the human observer. 


(8:75, .p 45.6.) 
and 


A fourth class of approaches to ideals of ‘unity' 
is concerned with what we have called the ‘background! 
quality of emotions and attitudes, common to a great 
many individual experiences. Here the background is a 
SENS; ,0 fi geeconGi khait tony .suspens Lomno AGont Wictatand of 
being in that sense at one with the aesthetic object. 
GS.ds Wi Sih) 

Whether or not we find the positions outlined 

by Hepburn convincing, tt is at least interesting that he 
finds no need to sunder relationships between man and nature 
in the course of an aesthetic experience. Perhaps with 

this encouragement we can examine yet one more, somewhat 
related, approach to see if it offers any compromise to 


the |'formalist-aesthetic attitude" conflict, ,and any greater 


promise as a basis for the study of landscape aesthetics. 


A central figure in the approach we must now 
examine is Northrop Frye. The following statement bears 
some relation to those of Hepburn cited above, and serves 
to introduce this third type of aesthetic theory. 

At the level of ordinary consciousness the 

individual man is the centre of everything, sur- 
rounded on all sides by what he isn't. At the level 


Of practical sense, or civilization, there sea tumap 
circumference, a little cultivated world with a human 
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shape, fenced off from the jungle and inside 
the sea and the sky. But in the imagination 
anything goes that can be imagined, and the 
limit of the imagination is a totally human 
world. Here we recapture, in full conscious- 
ness, the original lost sense of identity with 
our surroundings, where there is nothing out- 
side the mind of man, or something identical 
with ‘the mind of man. (44, 9p.9) 

Gnewof the purposes of art. Fryessays. ois to 
help man identify with the non-human world--to shrink, 
rather than increase the distance between them, to make 
themeene tn the mind of man... Iniseis certainty. ascditf- 


erent claim than we have encountered to date, but one that 


he is not alone in making. 


In describing the opposing approaches to the 
aesthetics of nature--beauty in object versus beauty in 
beholder--Meeker used the work of Suzanne Langer (88,89) 
as an example of the second approach. Yet while she 
definitely stresses the role of the viewer, hers is not 
a strictly aesthetic attitude approach. It bears various 
labels, most commonly f think that. of Vexpressionist™”. 
This stems from her emphasis upon the expressive value 
ofaarta and aesthetic. objects, thei, abintyeto, express 
through natural symbols some concept or emotion that could 
not be expressed through discursive language. Like Frye, 
she stresses the importance of metaphor, and suggests that 


the artist may well express values of which he himself was 
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not conscious. That is, the work of art is expressive, 

but’ thev artist doesmnot, conscicus | yesetmoutmtombad|d dinito 

it some message he wishes to convey. But the message is 
there nonetheless, the inexpressible finds expression through 


natural symbolism. 


This may seem to be getting rather far afield 
from landscape aesthetics, but not so. For we must now 
consider what Langer's approach would mean to the study 
of landscape. Of what is landscape expressive? Shepard 
suggested some Freudian possibilities (90) and von Franz 
stated Aris "landscapes in dreams (as well Be im art) 
frequently symbolize an inexpressible mood" (91, p.230). 
But Berleant is unhappy with this prospect, for "clearly, 
to speak of an object as being expressive or as expressing 


something is to interpret it animistically'" (92, p.31). 


The thought of interpreting something animistically 
apparently strikes Berleant as inappropriate. But considering 
that it has only been since the Renaissance that western men 
have ceased to view nature animistically, it need not be un- 
thinkable. Hans Jonas observed that, prior to the Renaissance, 
men made the obvious assumption that the world was like man-- 
alive (93). The world is alive with sentient beings. The 
mystery is death. But with the rise of materialism and 
empiricism, the assumptions change. The world is made up 


of non- living particles, arranged like a giant clock-work. 
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Even living things are composed of inanimate particles. 

Death becomes the norm and the problem that needs ee a 
ation is life. Only in this context-is it unusual to re- 
gard objects animistically, or to think it possible that 


the natural world might express something. 


Obviously this question of animate versus in- 
animate is closely related to the problem of putting 
nature at a distance. It all involves the conception of 
man as distinct from the world around him--the antithesis 
of the land ethic. Yet even without going so far as to 
demand animism in the natural world, it should not be un- 
thinkable that nature have expressive potential. At the 
very least we must allow for the possibility of symbolic 
value being ascribed to aspects of nature by a particular 


culture. 


We have then an aesthetic theory which, if 
applied to nature, demands the presence of expression. 
ObViodstystfrom this *poiinrt "of #vlewsthe repienenal téPfects 
are of considerable importance in that they are the most 
malleable and expressive. Mountains may signify power, 
water £Pon gai lity, but light and cloud and wind provide 
a stronger and larger vocabulary. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that it is these elements that are singled out by 
landscape artists as most important to aesthetic appreciation 
(see above p. 65). Nor is it surprising that these ephemerals 


can exert a strong modifying effect upon the preference of 
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viewers for landscapes, even very popular landscapes 

(see above p.61). And it may be that regarding nature 

as expressive opens the way also to a kind of re-person- 
ification of nature. At least, adoption of the expression- 
ist viewpoint makes landscape aesthetics a study of involve- 
ment with and interpretation of nature, as opposed to the 


stimulus-response approach of current researchers. 


Allowing the viewer a role other than as a 
passive respondent to a given stimulus also opens the way 
to an approach much more positive than the identification 
of particular types of scene. it suggests the possibility 
of a new kind of "interpretive'’ service, something akin to 
art education which might engender more aesthetic responsive- 
ness amongst the populace, and to a wider range of landforms. 
Hepburn maintains that ''despite appearances to the contrary 
(the cult of the open air, caravans, camps, excursions in 
the family car) serious aesthetic concern with nature is 
today rather an unusual phenomenon" (87, p.49). He also 
suggests «that, ‘if, there canube a passages ,tn.art, ftom 
easy beauty to difficult and more serious beauty, there 
can also be such passages in aesthetic contemplation of 
Natime@tove mp. OZ). in Other words, Gags ic the possibility 
of increasing aesthetic sensitivity to nature, to providing 
the viewer with a more subtle and profound experience than 
the simple recognition of "easy beauty''--which in plain 


language is what has been identified through current land- 
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Scape research as the aesthetically superior in nature. 
Theynetion* of “A ncreas ing the sensitivity of the viewer 
seems consistent with the observations of Gombrich dis- 
cussed earlier, and might well lead us to Leopold's con- 
clusion that 

Recreational development is a job not of building 

roads into tovely country, but of building recept- 

ivity into the still unlovely humaneminds.| jeep. Llos),) 

We are no longer tempted to select one kind of 

land for preservation and thus risk further homogenization 
of the env.ironment--although of course that possibility is 
not ruled out. But if we accept the probability of changes 
in aesthetic preferences over time, and the possibility 
that the concerned viewer will be able to discover different 
kinds of aesthetic interest in a vast range of landscape 
types, the suggestion that only one kind of land be preserved 
seems irrational. Shepard feared that 

. . . the aesthetic perception of wilderness as 

scenery has relegated it to the categories of space 

and@use’,- ‘to the’ cannons of taste. iT it “Vs. Lashionce 

able today, it may be unfashionable tomorrow and is 

therefore without abiding value. (73, p.148) 

He may of course be correct in fearing that some 

will seize on this variability as an argument against the 


need for wilderness. But this does not necessarily imply 


that the aesthetic perception of nature is itself danger- 


i i rception 
ous, ror Mt does not follow that the aesthetic pe p 


of wilderness is, or need be, as scenery. Nor need it be a 
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positive reaction. But in any event, Shepard is certainly 
right that aesthetic relationships are not the only ones 
that need to be fostered. His argument for a "sense of 
place'' may in fact overlap with aesthetic interest if 
re pers one ication! of, nature, does, indeed, fo) dow.) « Both 
could lead to the re-emergence of a functional land ethic, 
a more personalized relationship with nature than is fostered 
by a materialistic society. At bottom our concern has to be 
with the relationship of man and nature, for as Tribe observed, 
- . . most of the crucial environmental choices 
confronting industrialized nations in the last 
third of the 20th century will be choices that 
significantly shape and do not merely implement 
those nations! values with respect to nature and 
wilderness. (94, p.324) 

As Shepard himself commented, ''the central problem 
of human ecology may be characterized as the relationship of 
mind to nature'' (95, p.893). We have seen in the course of 
this discussion that the assumptions we bring to our relation- 
ship with nature have a considerable bearing on the kind of 
world we create. It is surely crucial that we satisfy our- 
selves that the assumptions we bring to our planning for the 


future do not bear within them the seeds of environmental 


degr:adation. 


There is an interesting connection between the 


notion of re-personifying nature and the plight of landscape 


painting. Clark laments that 
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- + science has intervened by radically altering 
our concept of nature. . .. the microscope and 
telescope have so greatly enlarged the range of our 
vision that the snug, sensible nature which we can 
see with our own eyes has ceased to satisy our imag- 
inations. . . But although these artists [Klee, Miro] 
have refurbished their repertoire of forms from the 
laboratories, this does not by any means compensate 
for the loss of intimacy and love with which it was 
possible to contemplate the old anthropocentric nature. 


(54, p.140-1) 

And to this dissociation of man from nature, he 
finds a solution strikingly similar to the one which arises 
from the assumption of an expressionist aesthetic. 

At the end of Chapter Six | said that the best 
hope for a continuation of landscape painting 
consisted in an extension of the pathetic faltacy, 
and the use of landscape as a focus for our own 
emotions. The great artists of Chiliasm, like 
Grtinewald, were expressionists, and it is possible 
that the emotions of excitement and awe which this 
terrible new universe arouses in us will find 
expression in some new way as the old forest fears 
found expression in northern art. Ultimately our 
expanded concept of nature may even enrich our minds 
with new and beautiful images . . . (54, p.142) 

The resurrection of the pathetic fallacy means a 
return to an expressive world, a living world with which one 
has the sort of relationship shared by two individuals, rather 
than that between aman and a thing. It means an expansion 
of the emotional vocabulary, so that the expression inherent 


in nature can be of value even to the man who never sees it, 


but knows it only as a ''blank spot on the map"'. 


There may be those who would agree that expressive 


value can be found in nature, but argue that it is assigned 
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to nature by the culture itself. They would further 

argue that we may assign whatever meaning we wish, and if 
necessary make this "redefinition" stick through intensive 
advertising. * This Vs essentially what Martin Kreiger says 

in his hotly debated paper "What's Wrong with Plastic Trees?" 
(96). Eckbo argued that "society uses technology to create 

a landscape which expresses the values and objectives of 
society’ (97, p.53)'. In this case, we might deduce that 
landscape management is capable of changing natural expression 
into an expression of society--a sort of giant muran painted 
by millions of fingers dipped in ochre and green. But it is 
quite obvious that such a modified landscape can never 

express wildness, non-human forces. Therefore, we could 
conclude that management of wilderness is potentially destruc- 


tive of its aesthetic potential. 


This sort of conclusion would doubtless strike 
many planners as "impractical" (4, p.227). But the bias 
of those in the management and planning professions is 
obvious--they must operate on the assumption that modification 
is bound to occur (through logging, tourist facilities, hydro- 
electric projects and so. forth). ) Their interest is therefore 
largely in cosmetic measures, in the prevention of the loss 
of currently valued landscapes or in the use of them to 
conceal less acceptable views. They are charged with pre- 
serving ''scenery'' without hindering forest exploitation. 
This implies an interest in contemporary taste, and is 


essentially a short-term consideration. 
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In contrast, our concern Fs With longer-term 
issues, and even if expressive values are culturally 


assigned, there is another side to the story. 


Mark Sagoff, a philosopher, has attempted to 
show that interest in beauty, scenery, and the picturesque 
is misguided. To concentrate on these is to ignore the 
major aesthetic potential of wilderness, its symbolic import. 
An interest in beauty, he says, fs essentially utilitarian, 
but ''as long as the expressive qualities of an environment 
are in question, there are . . . grounds for agreement (98, 


ee ors 


Sagoff's paper is an especially important one, 
| think, but also one of the most difficult to summarize 
because it involves a sustained argument. He maintains 
that ''the aesthetic qualities of nature are just those 
qualities which are described in metaphorical terms"! (98, 
b'249), Sand™that "these®metaphorical properties are every 
bit as much a part of the land as are its physical attributes. 
Here we see a different kind of emphasis on the object than 
was shown earlier by researchers concerned only with the 
formal properties of the objects. Landscape has not only 
colour and shape and texture but expressiveness--not a 
property we are accustomed to look for in objects but one 


which can be very properly argued to be present CGR): 
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Furthermore, since the function of metaphor is to explain 

by example or paradigm some concept which defies explan- 
ation in formal discursive language, the metaphoric content 
of landscape is an important cultural resource. The ex- 
amples or paradigms we choose as definitions of important 
concepts in fact define the way we think about those con- 
cepts. For example, if we use wilderness as a symbol of 
freedom, rather than range. say, the frost-free refrigerator 
as a symbol of freedom then we mean something different in 
the first definition than in the second. The word ''freedom!! 
ceases to exist in its former sense if we substitute the 
second paradigm. Therefore, he says, the metaphoric 

refugium of nature is a repository of many of our important 
cultural concepts. He goes so far ee argue that a citizen 
has a right to demand that these natural paradigms be pre- 
served, for they were the paradigms upon which the particular 
society was built and as such represent an important part 


of his cultural heritage. 


Some of Sagoff's own wording may make his intent 


clearer. 


. . « whether with the majority of Americans you 
read Emerson and the great slush of Romantics and 
thus saw Nature as the paradigm of joyful innocence 
and God as essentially benevolent, or you chose 
Melville, Hawthorne,. Poe, or later, Twain, and were 
made aware of the ancient distances in the deep 

seas and dark forests, you recognized nature as an 
aesthetic symbol before you-considered it as a util- 
itarian environment. In order to understand nature 
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as an aesthetic symbol, you had to decide upon its 
metaphorical character: is it virtuous, independent, 
mightyS* and «ree "ore st it Animical= wrathtut. cand 
ambiguous? Now, these qualities belong to nature, 

if they belong at all, no less than properties of age 

or chromosome count: metaphorical possession is possess- 
ion nonetheless. Lt= 1S=j,usSt* that? the™convent tons for 
establishing age or chromosome count are well entrenched 
intthet*history Sof sc¥entific’ theory. wht lé-the con- 
ventions for determining metaphorical qualities are 


necessarily less well entrenched. An example may help. 
Suppose you wish to know which mountains in the United 
States are majestic. Why, the purple ones, of course! 


The point is that songs, poems, paintings, plays, and 
the like give us ways to converse with one another about 
what things are noble or majestic, great or small. If 

a leaf of grass is no less than the journey work of the 
stars, then it has a quality not reproducible by the 
Monsanto Corporation. The commonsense properties of an 
object are settled by ordinary perception--indeed, this 
is what makes them commonsensical; the metaphorical 
qualities of things are determined by the arts. No 
wonder the first conservationists--~Audubon, Catlin, Cole, 
Muir, Olmstead--were not pioneers, businessmen, or pol- 
iticians; they were artists. Only by recognizing the 
metaphorical or expressive features of nature can one 
understand the moral dimensions of the fact that this 
country has torn the wilderness down. (98, p.234) 


Notice that Sagoff uses the term ''metaphoric" as 
we have beem using the term ‘'expressive'', and that his ref- 
erence to commonsense versus metaphorical properties is highly 
reminiscent of Northrop Frye's "levels of language'': ordinary 
conversation, social Sapa chine elon and imagination. .Frye too 
sees the artist as er ae of metaphor, a man working in 
the language of imagination along with all other creative 
persons. Whereas in Frye's theory the role Ofjathefartist 
involves imagining different realities from which society 


may choose, we might say that in Sagoff it involves perceiving 


metaphorical qualities which in turn define the important 
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cultural concepts on which the society is based. Both 

writers therefore see the artist as in some sense an ex- 
plainer or interpreter, and both seem therefore to suggest 
that the prime mover in the aesthetic appreciation of nature 
must be the artist. Clark argued that creative work in this 
field is swamped by a deluge of poor and imitative stereo- 
types which enjoy great popularity. In this sense, the artist 
has not had the opportunity to play his designated role simply 
because no one would listen. But by extending the meaning of 
"aesthetic'' to include not just something akin to beauty but 
also the expressive properties of the land, there seem other 
modes of communication which the artist might use. Perhaps 
the writer has been too much ignored, or perhaps some newer 
medium such as photography will manage to disentangle itself 
from the stereotype. Certainly the landscapes of contemporary 
photographers do not resemble those used in the test sessions 
described earlier. Even those of established photographers 
such as Ansel Adams, who one critic actually credits with 
helping to establish the current stereotype in landscape, 


are very different. 


Photographs like that of Mount Willtamson, with its 
tumbled granitic boulders and slanting cathedral 
illumination in the sky--as if God had accepted Adams 
as his art director--have been instrumental in fixing 
the idea of "wilderness" for two generations of 
Americans. Probably half the millions of frames of 
Tri-X and Polaroid that tourists expose in Yosemite 
each season are homages, conscious or not, to Adams-- 
sentiment imitating art in the presence of nature. 
Just as the traveling painters of the past century 
like Albert Bierstadt and Thomas Moran imposed a 
particular vision on our ancestors, Adams has imposed 


his on us. (99, p.72) 
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Mount Willtamson, incidently, is a photograph 
of distant mountains with cross-lighting on a foreground 
of boulders. From it's Shafer rating we would have pre- 


dicted its rank as 75th in the test series described earlier. 


But above all we must recognize that the approach 
of the artist need not be at all like the stereotype-hunting 
of the tourist; in this | think Shepard does aesthetics an 
injustice. Treating nature as scenery is not really what 
the artist does. Or at least my own experience with land- 
scape artists leads me to think otherwise. In fact, when 
pressed the artist may reluctantly admit that his relatfon- 
ship with the land has a distinctly spiritual cast when 
he is working. 

The motive for metaphor, according to Wallace Stevens, 

is a desire to associate, and finally to identify, the 
human mind with what goes on outside it, because the 
only genuine joy you can have is in those rare moments 
when you feel that although we may know in part, as 

Paul says, we are also a part of what we know. (44, p.11) 

Frye's insistence on art as a unifying experience 
is quite at odds With Doth the extreme acs thetic jatt tude 
position discussed above and with Shepard's fears about 
treating nature as scenery. It may be that, semantic diff- 
iculties aside, there is rather less disagreement between 


the artist and Shepard as to the proper relationship with the 


land than might first have been expected. 
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Sagoff concludes his discussion of the expressive 
in nature with a plea that we "follow the instruction of 
QUEwLitecCatuLe. Mus iicousand ant. in detemminingethbesaesthet Lc 
qualities of our environment much as we follow the advice of 
the sciences in working out the technical problems of policy'' 


(98.40.2664). @BUtshe adds thait 


The utilitarian argument is inappropriate because it 
distracts attention from the real motivation of the 
ecology movement, which is not to derive economic or 
recreational benefit from nature so much as to respect 
(peor sits own sake ee ACCORG Lng Lyle amd Iiterent 
and, indeed, a nonutilitarian rationale is needed to 
support protectionist policies. This paper proposes 
such a rationale. 

Our proposal is this: We have an obligation to 
protect natural environments insofar as we respect 
the qualities they express. We have seen that these 
qualities do actually belong to some environments, 
which are their paradigms; and the discovery or ident- 
ification of these qualities is effected in our lang- 
uage and by our arts. Preserving an environment may 
be compared to maintaining an institution, for symbols 
are to values as institutions are to our legal and 
DiOWsieCa] Malif ems 09 6 , kD eZio4)) 


This is a considerable departure from our initial, 
basically utilitarian stand that aesthetic quality could be 
identified by measurement and used to look at--Sagoff makes 


it noOdesUstweane itemuon, Wtlal CYA DUS Ofssizab Les import ance (to 


the culture itself. 


Notice also that Sagoff's assumptions essentially 
negate Krieger's argument that we can learn to love plastic 
trees, for even if we could, they could never mean the same 


to man because they are not the same--they do not have the 
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same symbolic value. Similarly, Beardsley's fears about 
"aestheticizing'' everything seem less ominous also, for 
a garbage dump, whether viewed as aesthetically interesting 
Or not, can never express the same values as wilderness, 
and consequently the supposed ability to aestheticize any- 
thing cannot be used as a justification for not preserving 


anything. 


What has essentially happened is that we have 
moved away from the conventional connotation of the word 
"aesthetic'' as either anything that gives pleasure or as 
the beautiful, and have extended it to include a consider- 


ably higher level of cognitive function. 


What matters is to distinguish between the aesthetic 
experience--or the experience of beauty if you like-- 
on the one hand, and sensory gratification on the other; 
and to get away from such definitions as the Conectse 
Oxford's of beauty: "Combination of qualities . 
that delights the sight; combined qualities He pene 
the other senses', etc. Evidently, by these criteria, 
not only Grunewald, but the vast majority of works of 
art would be beyond the pale of beauty and could never 
give rise to aesthetic experience--defined by the 
Conetse Oxford Dtcttonary as ''the appreciation of the 
beautiful''. 

| do not mean to flog the dead horse of hedonist 
aesthetics but to emphasize the difference between 
sensory gratification and aesthetic satisfaction--a 
difference of levels deriving from the hierarchic 
organization of the nervous system. (62, p.385) 


One might with some justification argue that 
aemajor reasonn fox: theacunrenteiunsatisfiactory concepteof 


landscape aesthetics is the superfjcial interpretation of the 


term by current researchers and their assumption that it 
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applies to any kind of sensory gratification (provided 

of course that! i't? is'’a pleasant’ Sensation).” A passing 
acquaintance with any of the arts would be sufficient to 
falsify the latter point at least, for there is certainly 

no shortage of unpleasantness or ugliness even in great 

works of art. The expressive theory of aesthetics does 

not demand that the values expressed be of one kind-- 

hence, the negative response to mountains discussed earlier 
does not necessarlly mean that the response of those people 
was not aesthetic. They may still have been moved by an 
aesthetic experience, but not in the same way that we are 
today. This may be of some importance to students of the 
Canadian relationship to nature, given this country's 

history of negative attitudes towards wilderness in contrast 
with those of the United States (80,100,101). In any event, 
it may well be that many of the undesirable consequences 
arising from the current approach to landscape aesthetics 
could be avoided or at least minimized if the more substantial 
interpretations of aesthetics were employed. In doing this 

we would escape the puerile search for objects which have 
"easy beauty’ as well as the desperate surrender to the notion 
that the viewer can find this for himself regardless of the 
quality of the environment. The more substantial concept of 
aesthetics demands instead an active interplay between a 
complex environment and an involved viewer who seeks aesthetic 


experience in an ever more mature manner. It is the difference 
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between trying to catch an animal to put in a cage to 
look at, and trying to catch an ecosystem. The most 
One can hope to capture of the latter is a glimmer of 


understanding, a glimpse of beauty; and that is enough. 
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CONCLUSION 


The approach to the quantification of land- 
scape aesthetics that was taken at the beginning of this 
study seemed entirely reasonable given the unspoken 
assumptions that were being embraced. We have subsequently 
seen that those assumptions are not at all Sat rend cane 
and that there may in fact be unfortunate consequences to 
acting on them. We must at least conclude that, given the 
variability of public taste in landscape, there can be no 
justification for setting aside the currently valued var- 
iety on the grounds it is to be kept for posterity. Pos- 
terity can only be served if it is allowed to make its own 
selection, and our only responsible recommendation can be 
the preservation of diversity. It may be then that the 
aesthetic well-being of future generations coincides exactly 
with their biological well-being. Ecologists have for some 
time advocated the establishment of reserves of every kind 
of ecosystem as a hedge against the day when our monocultured 
crops fail and we are left with a genetically bankrupt world. 
The preservation of genetic diversity in ecological reserves 


seems the only intelligent safeguard against this probability. 
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Why, indeed, must Nature be preserved? This 
question has been answered in detail so many 
times by others--biological diversity as a 
basis of long range ecological stability; gen- 
etic diversity as the necessary concommittant 
of continuing evolution (including gene pres- 
ervation for future crop breeding options) ; 


> 


and that vast uncharted New Wrold of aesthetic 
dvi Gi sithtiye gu Gt OHO Zs 25) 
The ends of human survival and human aesthetic 
enjoyment may thus be served by the same goal: the 
strenuous resistance of anything that threatens to 


further homogenize our world. 


There is still another argument for this sort of 
preservation, one concerned with the effect on the individual 
of an increasingly simplified world. Rosenzweig's oft-cited 
work on rat development (103) demonstrated an actual increase 
in brain size in animals reared in complex, stimulating 
environments (complex, incidently, is not a synonym for 
complicated, which is what our cities often are (104)). 

Edith Cobb's study of the biographies of articulate men 
discerned an emphasis on complexity in childhood, and fre- 
quently on a deep involvement with nature (105). Shepard 
stressed the importance of a complex world for the overall 
well-being of society (72), and Karl Menninger commented 
thapttpsychiatsiketsapleadeforawhldernessmaneas ;onoteion 

the preservation of beauty but for the preservation of mental 
health" (106, p.404). And of course Sagoff has argued that 


the welfare of our institutions may depend in part on the 
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well-being of the natural symbols from which they draw 
Ener definition=-"the destruction of symbols is a step 
towards ignorance of the qualities those symbols express'! 
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So on three counts at least--societal health, 
ecological wisdom and aesthetic enrichment--we are admon- 
ished to work for the preservation of as complex and divers- 
ified a biosphere as possible. Shepard, as noted earlier, 
cautioned that regarding nature as scenery promotes the 
opposite, a monoculture of aesthetic forms. We have seen 
that the current, well-intentioned attempts at measuring 
aesthetic merit in landscapes might accelerate that trend. 
We have also examined the possibility that an alternative 
approach to the problem might spare us the conclusion that 
aesthetics is an altogether inappropriate and possibly danger- 
ous exercise. And finally we have seen that, regardless of 
our understanding ;of .the problems ,of,-aesthetics, jtheponhy 
safeguard .that can.prevent ,sergious (mistakes ,in,»the.choicedof 
natural areas for preservation is the one we ought to be 
embracing for purely ecological reasons--the preservation 


of diversity. 


This may be a bitter pill for the land manager 
or planner to swallow, even though implementation would seem 
straightiorward ynough 4. shor one -thhings btigis notrel Lkely to 
be as formidable an argument with politicians as aesthetic 
measurements would be. And for another, what we are essentially 


asking is that the planner stop planning, or plan not to plan. 
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Charles Konigsberg, Commissioner of Land Use 
Planning for Alaska, has referred to 
a btas tnherent tn our planning process, indeed 
in’ the¥concepe¥ofitptfanniing™ Ttself <~ . -. ‘that bias 
being an underlying committment, in its various forms, 


to what we have come to call development, or ''growth 
and progress" (in the western mould). (107, p.2) 


For us, of course, planning means doing something 
to and with something--virtually never to leave it 
be, as it (s". — . Our planning; “adain, 11S tidied 
with bias throughout. (107, p.3) : 

The address from which these fragments come was 
entitied "Planning for Quality”. In it, KOnigsberg pro- 
claims himself against the attempt to quantify intangibles. 
For, he says, ''. . . to quantify and monetize the heretofore 
intangible value is, in effect, to deny the qualities being 
measured, the very qualities which give it distinctive value"! 
(108). A rather surprising statement, coming from someone 
actually involved in the planning process. Equally inter- 
esting is his suggestion for improving current planning models. 

Is there a pattern or model from which we can learn 
better how to "plan for quality''? Yes, there ts: the 
pattern, the model of the natural world. It is our 
only successful model. (108) 

It is apparently conceivable that the planning 
profession can come to the realization that there is a time 
not to plan, a time to leave well enough alone. We began 


this discussion in search of a planning tool; we find instead 


that planning is a part of the problem we wished to solve, 
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through its fundamental and unspoken assumptions and goals. 
We are left to press home our only recommendation, that the 
well-being of the ''resource' we wish to husband depends on 


our ability to leave jit alone. 


This need not be considered a negative conclusion. 
Rather, Jit is an attempt to broaden the scope of thers tudy 
being undertaken, with room for some rather different 
approaches that may be more in keeping with ecological 
wisdom than is the one presently in fashion. That at least, 
is a positive aspiration. The intent throughout has been 
to engage in an eclectic consideration of the possible 
approaches to the aesthetics of nature and to the varying 
consequences of the respective theories. One certainly 
cannot, at this time at least, pretend that any one approach 
is certain to be confirmed as the ''best''; but one can at 
least make a guess as to the consequences of some, and request 
that consideration proceed on a number of differing assump- 
tions rather than on one alone. The choice we eventually make 
may be very significant, for the decisions we make now are in 
a real sense irreversible. Our situation is not unlike a 
society told that it must vote now on the paintings which 
will be housed in its public galleries. They are told they 
can keep only a few paintings, that those not selected will 
be turned into tablecloths, and that no new ones will ever be 


added to that collection. Obviously the decision would be an 
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important one. And it is even more important in the game 

we now play with our remaining wilderness areas. To force 
selection of a few areas for preservation, and to sanctify 
the vote of a portion of contemporary society as justifi- 
cation for passing only those fragments of a luxuriant past 
on to our offspring is a remarkable conceit. |! submit there- 
fore that the assumptions we carry with us in the study of 
landscape aesthetics are not a trivial concern. Lt asa 
study which surely deserves as thoughtful and diverse an 
approach as can be mustered. There can be no excuse for 
complacent acceptance of the very values, assumptions, and 
relationships with the natural world that ‘have placed us in 
the midst of what we popularly know as the "ecological crisis". 
We see all around us the effects of reductionism, not least 
of all that intellectual reductionism that sees only one 
possible relationship between man and nature, that of master 
and servant or worse, master and object. We need to be cer- 
tain that our propensity to think fn this manner does not lead 
to consequences for our “aesthetic objects" orf “aesthetic 
resources'' similar to those of our maimed biosphere. The 
subject of our investigation, and indeed the natural world 
itself, deserves as full a range of theoretical consideration 
as we can devise before, not after, we attempt to mould the 
remainder of our natural environment into its final form. 
Work progresses on the assumption that we know what is 


aesthetically outstanding in nature. In fact, the invest- 


igation has only begun. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The objectives of the investigation were these: 


- to identify from a range of landscapes the ones 
most strongly favoured by a sample of the populace. 


- to determine what differences in preference, if any, 
exist in that sample and, by extrapolation, the populace. 


- to determine whether or not these differences are 
associated with the backgrounds of the subjects. 


-to determine whether or not preferences are based 
on aesthetic criteria. 


- to devise a method by which to predict preferences 
in landscape. Concurrent with this objective is the 
attempt to identify which elements in the landscape 
are most important in determining attractiveness. 

To achieve these goals, a sample of the populace 
was polled to ascertain its preferences, and background in- 
formation was collected to permjt a search for details 
Gotrelating with differences in_preferences. [he ratings 
assigned to various scenes by the test group were then cor- 


related with various measurements of the scenes to find an 


adequate method of prediction. Details of the test pro- 


ceedures follow. 
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METHODS 


(a) - collection of test slides. 


Between May 1973 and September 1974, a collection 
of landscape photographs was made. The intent was to include 
as broad a range of landscape types as was possible, a task 
favoured by the topography and settlement patterns in the 
province of Alberta. The area searched was roughly that 
lying between Edmonton and the Montana border to the south, 
and between the Saskatchewan and British Columbia borders on 
the east and west. Photographs were made with a Nikon F2 
camera equipped with a 55mm Micro-Nikkor lens and Kodachrome || 
film. From the total collection, 80 transparencies were 
finally selected, representing a range of landforms from 
flat prairie to the Rocky Mountains and from agricultural 
land to wilderness (if land viewed from the National Parks 
roads can be said to be wilderness; it certainly appears to 


be in photographs, which is the salient point). 


(b) - test sessions. 


A projection room was obtained which permitted 


the exclusion of all projector noise. Slides could be viewed 
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by means of a rear-projection screen incorporated into 
one wall, with the projector housed in a booth behind. 
Viewers could thus be seated in comfortable chairs in 

a room with low (rheostat controlled) lighting and no 

distracting noises. 

Subjects for the main test were obtained through 
advertisements posted on the campus of the University of 
Alberta asking for volunteers in a study of landscape pref- 
erences. The advertisement stated that testing would take 
approximately two hours and that volunteers woud be paid 
£5.00 tor thetr. assistance, lwelve ditfferent sessions 
were scheduled during the winter of 1974-75, and volunteers 
were free to choose a time suitable to them. ina toad 
response was good, but interest declined sharply and the 
last few sessions were poorly attended. A total of 61 
volunteers (32 males and 29 females) were obtained, most 
of them university students. Ages ranged from 18 to 34 


(mean ade = 22,.2)',,and the oareds Of Major jiuetrest vanied 


greatly (Table 1)” 


(i) - background information 
At the time the volunteers selected a session, 
they were given a set of questionnaires to complete. This 
included a Strong Vocational Interest test (available from 


Testscor, 2312 Snelling Ave, Minneapolis) and an inventory 
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of background details. The latter included the following 


information: 


age 

sex 

marital status 

occupation (if student, area of major interest) 


where lived while growing up (geographic location) 

where live now 

size of community (a)grew up in (b)live in now: 
rural 


less than 10,000 
kO. 0:00. 8- 190,000 
50 7000 #7100, 000 
over 100,000 
type of housing (a)while growing up (b)now: 
private house 
duplex or condominium 
low-rise appartment 
high-rise appartment 
approximate income of major income-earner in family: 
lesis) than $5,000/year 
15°,000 =" S51 07000 
S Pa; 000 =$ 155.000 
Srey 000: =55 2.07000 
$7 0.7000 -9°$301,000 
over $30,000 
years of formal education 
frequency of National Park visitation: 
frequently 
occasionally 
seldom 
never 
activities participated in when visiting National Parks 
main reason for visiting a National Park 
activities thought unsuitable in a National Park 


These details were collected in part to permit 
comparison with studies of park utilization, which often 
deal with socio-economic groups, but primarily to provide 
a group of items which might correlate with differences 
between individuals in landscape preferences. The Strong 
Vocational Interest test was included on the advice of 


clinical psychologists who thought it the most easily used 
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Table 1 = Areas of major tnterest of test subjects 


a 


arte.(2) 

plant science (1) 
agriculture. (4) 
physics (5) 
geography (7) 
commerce (2) 
engineering (4) 
speech pathology (1) 
biology (6) 
rehabi | ttation «med. (1) 
recreation (1) 

law (1) 

chemistry (1) 

music (1) 

enghish’ (1) 


general science (1) 

anthropology (2) 

secretarial ’(1) 

home economics (1) 

psychology (3) 

elassics (1) 

french (2) 

political science 11) 

forestry (2) 

education: english (1) 
science (1) 
early -chitid- 


hood (1) 
french (1) 
ar eney) 


unspecified (4) 
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paper-and-pencil test that might provide a set of useful 
mcrormattons These tests were obtainedeand scored through 
the University of Alberta Student Counselling Services, whose 


assistance is grateful ly acknowledged. 


(ii) - testing procedure 

The procedure: followed was similar to that 
gescribed  =by*€raik (22). At the time tof “the viewing of 
slides, volunteers were told that the objective of the 
study was to determine what kinds of land people find 
particularly attractive. They were told that they would 
be shown a series of slides of Alberta landscapes and that 
there would be no urban scenes or pictures of especially 
unpleasant sites (such as garbage dumps). They were then 
shown a preview of ten slides and asked to imagine them- 
selves actually at the site and to mentally rate the attract- 
uveness! Of each ‘scene on fa scalie of one (strong tdasdiine) sano 
seven (strong preference). They were cautioned to rate the 
landscape fiselif; not tne slide. 

After this sample, the test was begun. Viewers 
were provided with a sheet of paper bearing spaces numbered 
from 1 to 80, and were asked to record their ratings next to 
the appropriate slide number. The testing was begun at a 
different point in the slide series for each session so as 


to minimize any discrepancies arising from initial uncertainty 


or fatigue near the end. Viewers were asked to record their 
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first impressions, a request enforced by a fairly rapid 


pace of slide change (approximately once every five seconds). 


(iii) - replicate slides 

To determine whether or not differing atmospheric 
conditions, lighting conditions, or seasons--in amo t. 
features not related to the morphology of the landscape-- 
could exert an influence on the ratings given a particular 
scene, several replicates were included in the test series. 
Photographs were taken in as close as possiblé to the exact 
position, with the only major variant being the ephemeral 
effects noted above. In four instances, two slides of the 
same scene were included. In two instances, three slides 
were used. Amongst the duplicate sets, the primary differ- 
ence was the sky (sunny and bright versus overcast); in 


the triplicate sets season or lighting angle also varied. 


(iv) - aesthetic adjective tests 
After all eighty slides had been viewed and rated, 

the subjects were asked to perform a second task on twenty 
of the slides. They were given sheets bearing a set of 
adjectives and were asked to select the seven words they 
thought were most appropriate to the scene in question. 
They were told that, if the adjectives provided were not 
deemed suitable, they could substitute words of their own. 
The «intent iofiathis,-proceddres jis odiscussedsin the text (p. 45) 


and the adjectives provided are presented in Table 3 of the 


text. These terms were randomly mixed on the page, positive 
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and negative, aesthetic and non-aesthetic, so that the 
location on the list would not be an influential factor. 
Asa back-up,to this test, to see if the results 
found were indicative of what might be expected in the 
community at large, a questionnaire was sent out to 
randomly selected residents of Edmonton. Of 1000 question- 
naires sent out, 191 were returned. The questionnaire sought 
the same background information as outlined above and pro- 
vided six black-and-white scenes for rating. Participants 
were asked, like the test group, to rate the scenes on a 
scale of one to seven and to select seven adjectives for 


each scene. 


(v) - consistency check 
After the adjective test had been completed, the 
subjects were asked to once again assign a rating to all 
80 slides. This was intended as a test of the consistency 


of the subjects' ratings. 


kvije=esolicttation ota expert. eratings 
The same slides shown to the. test subjects were 
also shown to five ‘'experts'', men with a demonstrated 
aesthetic interest in the landscape. To get these responses 
it was necessary to take the slides to the working place of 
the expert, where they were shown on a portable rear-projection 


screen. Slides were shown only once, and the adjective test 
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was not imposed on these participants for fear of losing 
their cooperation (the adjective test required the better 


part of an hour to complete). 


(vii) - development of a predictive tool 

In an attempt to devise a simple measurement 
system that would permit accurate prediction of the pref- 
erences observed in the test sessions, a set of landscape 
factors was established and the degree to which each was 
present in each scene recorded. The set is outlined in 
Table 1 of the text, and the application of both this 
predictive measure and the one devised by Shafer et al 
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RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 


Results from all the procedures detailed in 
the preceding section were transposed to IBM cards for 
analysis. Statistical analyses were in most instances those 
contained in the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 


(2nd edition, McGraw Hill, New York). 


(a) preferences 
Mean ratings for the test scenes ranged from 
a low of 2.770 to a high of 6.475, with an overall mean 


SieryO2 ss ta. Deve = 0.750) 2 


(b) level of agreement 
As mentioned in the preceding section, a con- 
siderable amout of background information was 4 CARRS he 
to help explain the differences in preferences that were 
anticipated. However, the very high level of agreement 


indicated by analysis of variance negates the value of 


this ancillary data (p<.00005). 


(c) correlation of landscape features with test group 


preferences. 
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(i) The correlation of the various classifications 
outlined above with the actual preferences for test scenes, 
as well as the relative importance of each landscape feature, 
is indicated in Table 2 of the text. In Table 2 below, the 
same factors are compared by means of Spearman's rank order 
correlation. 

bt is possible that the correlations given stor 
thesshater prediction should be slightly Wighers s There as 
one scene which yields an eccentric ¥ value (-634), and 
this evidently has a substantial effect on ah overal] 
correlation. With this scene excluded, the computed value 
of Pearson's r becomes 0.5168 (p<.001) and it explains 
26.71% of the variance; for mountain scenes only, Pearson's 
r = 0.2755 (p=.055) and 7.589% of the variance is explained. 


Since this scene appears to present no problems for the 


other predictors tested, it is not excluded from the 
calculations presented. The scene itself is of a mountain 
partly enshrouded in mist. It is unusual, thanks to the 


atmospheric effect, but there seems no obvious reason for 
the eccentric rating. The fact that this one scene can have 
a noticable effect on the overall correlation does caution 
against uncritical use of any photograph with the Shafer 
system. 't also raises some question about the approp- 
riateness of selecting features for a predictive system 
through factor analysis of a particular set of photographs, 


expecially in view of ''the well-known phenomenon of factor- 
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focal composition 
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panorama 

light angle 

cloud cover 
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feature composition 
colour perspective 
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analytic research producing factors overly unique to 
the particular display, population sampled, and so forth'! 
Clonsp.A8e). ‘The fact that the range of Y values obtained 
with the test scenes of this study is rather different 
from those obtained by Shafer (-634 to 200, mean = 118 
as compared with 71] to 228, mean = 150) suggests that 
this might indeed be a problem. Perhaps it would be best 
if limitations were placed on the weather conditions for 
photographs to be used in the Shafer analysis, although 
it seems unfortunate to have to reject a demonstrably 
Significant aesthetic factor (see Table 4 fin text nm 

There is yet another problem connected with the 
Shafer method, arising from the fact that the confidence 
interval surrounding the regression line is so large (Fig. 1). 
This means that there is a wide range of values that could 
be predicted for a particular scene. Thus whilesthe 
association tests indicate a good agreement between actual 
and predicted rank order, there is no guarantee that the 
mank of a particular scene can, a5 Shafter implies). be 
accurately predicted. The problem is even more acute in 
the case of mountain scenes alone (Fig. 4). The other two 
predictive systems have narrower confidence intervals, and 
so the chance of accurate prediction of individual scenes 
Pemeonewhat better (Figs. 2y43s5.0)m. iS ISeleaGlyaan 
important consideration for any system that purports to be 


a tool for the identification of aesthetically superior 


landscapes. 
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Figure | 


Comparison of the observed rank order of 
slides with the one predicted by the Shafer 
method. 


The points plotted indicate the predicted 
and actual ranks for each slide--the one 
predicted to rank Ist, for example, actually 
ranks 61st. 


The solid black line is the regression line. 


CY t= 1325973) 4+ Oo os ox) 


The lighter lines flanking the regression line 
indicate the 95% confidence interval (every 
second point plotted). 
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Figure 2 


Comparison of the observed rank order of slides 
with the one predicted by the Index (points 
aso a ge le 


(Y¥o= 102035 + 0.783 34x) 
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Figure 2 


Comparison of the observed rank order of slides 


with the one predicted by Graphic Analysis 
Cporlimts? tas: sin rh boas |e) 


(Y = 3.0748 + 0.966227X) 
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Figure 4 


Comparison of the observed rank order of 
mountain slides with the one predicted by 
the Shafer method (points “as Inyhig.  ). 


(Y = 13.414 + 0.2749X) 
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Figure 5 


Comparison of the observed rank order of 
mountain slides with the one predicted 
by* the “Index! (points as im bigs iy) 


(Y = 10.246 + 0.55645X) 
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Figure 6 


Comparison of the observed rank order of 
mountain slides with the one predicted 
by Graphic Analysis Vpodints as "im hag. ol). 
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(il) Sinee-onewot the Studies used as a model 
Eelies on chi-square tests rather than correlation co- 
eiiteients, (22) chi-square statistics are also presented 
oe Results are simiar and indicate that landform, 


wildness, focal composition and feature composition are 


the most important elements in the prediction of preferences. 


(iii) By use of the four top items in a multiple 
regression, an "Index" is produced which correlates wel 
with preferences (r = 0.8207, p<.001). The formula for 
tehtitse tisnidie » ciss.: 

Index = 2.00246 + 0.11467 X, + 0.24273 be 70% 36120 X 


| 
+ 0.35675 Xe where X 


3 


landform, Xo = wildness, 


| 
Sa focal composition and Xi, = feature comp- 


osition. 


(iv) Finally, the method of measuring the similarity 
of scenes to typical landscape paintings (described in text, 
pp 77-82) yields a correlation of r = 0.8415 (p<.001). The 
efficiency of all three ''systems"' tested--Shafer, Index, and 
this Graphic Analysis--is demonstrated in Table 4. Table 5 
information for the public questionnaire data. 
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Table 3 - Chi-square analysis of the relationship of each 
landscape factor to preference 


factor cht-square (d.f.) stgntftecance 
landform 61.52 (12) 0.00005 
focal comp. 2072 (6) 0.0014 
distance 12.47 (6) 0.0523 
observer pos. Ve 17 (3) 0.0109 
panorama 14.81 (6) 0.0218 
light angle 3.07 (6) 0.8004 
cloud cover 172a0:6 (15) 0.3097 
wildness 63.30 (15) 0.00005 
feature comp. 31.47 (6) 0.00005 
colour persp. .67 (3) 0.8799 
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Table 4 - Correlation of observed and predicted values 
by three systems 


a a aie een a oe Se Se ee Ee i, ON et edly Fe ee 


System Pearson's r vartance explained Spearman's corr. 

Shafer = OResa re 10.12% “ao Siz 

(p=. 002) (p<.001) 
Index 0 161207, 67.36% 0.8240 

(p<. 001) (p<.001) 
Graphic 0.8407 70.68 0.8694 
Analysis (p<.001) (p<.001) 
Table 5 - Correlation of observed public questionnaire 


preferences and those predicted by three systems 


nnn nnn en EE EEE eSyy USES SSS SSSE RSS gna 


System Pearson's r Spearman's corr. 
Shafer -0.6092 (p=.100) -0.3714 (p=.234) 
Index 0.8027 (p=.027) 0.8857 (p=.009) 
Graphic 0.8761 (p=.011) 0.8857 (p=.009) 
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(v) There is a strong possibility that many 
OPatiestactors singled out abovelare in fact measuring 
the same property in a silghtly different way. For instance, 
mountainous terrain will probably go hand-in-glove with 
"wildness! and "focal" or "feature" composition. Some 
indication of the degree of overlap can be had by doing 
a partial correlation, contraligng for each; factorlin turn. 
lf. tomiinstance™ "“Shidnes sisi s measuring the same thing 
as '"'landform'', its significance should disappear when ''land- 
form, is controlled’ for. Detailed results, given in Table 6, 
indicatesthat the systems ‘index and ‘graphic analysis" 
retain axvery-. high dével*ofosignif icance kthroughout, -nosmatter 
what [factor_is controlled for. sThesvardousefactorseinctuded 
in the calculation of the 'index'' (landform, wildness, focal 


composition and feature composition) also fare well. 


(d) accuracy of predictive systems within the 
favoured "mountainous" category. 
The accuracy of predictive systems, which in 
large part seem to tell us that people prefer mountainous 
landscape to all others, declines when we attempt to predict 
preferences amongst landscapes that all contain mountains. 


The relative abilities of the various systems in this sit- 


uation are indicated in Tab ee 7: 
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Table 7 - Correlations of preferences. for mountain scenes 
with those predicted by three systems. 


% vartance 


System Pearson's r explained Spearman's corr. 
Shafer = Orn 12 7a 1.624 -0.1524 
(p22 29) (p=.187) 
Index Oe Sl 30.304 0.5604 
(p<.001) (p<.001) 
Graphic 0.6247 Sia Oe O77 10 
Analysis Cor 0.0%) (p<.001) 
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(e) replicate slides 
The need for testing replicate slides is 
disctssed tn=thestext (p. 60-649 "and the resuive=ummean- 
ized in table 4™or™the text. “Siqntftieant difterences 


were found, indicating that ephemeral factors are indeed 


of importance. 


(f) aesthetic adjectives 
There was no indication of strong selection of 
either aesthetic or non-aesthetic terms. The mean number 
Of™aesthetic adjectives wsed by the test» group was 2o0 
(range 2.295 to 3.393); in the public questionnaire, it 


Wace. 7 0c (range 2).505=to 2.302). 


(g) experts 

Analysis of variance indicates a very low level 
of agreement between the five experts tested (p=.3905). 
The degree of agreement between each expert and the test 
group is presented in Table 6 of the text. 

Table 8 attempts to demonstrate the relative 
importance of several factors to the likes and dislikes of 
the test group and the individual experts. For the test 
group, the top and bottom ten slides are summarized; that 


is, the mean value of each of the factors for that group 


1 80 


of slides is presented. For the experts, the "high'' group of 
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slides for each is the entire group of slides which 
received the highest rating (except for one expert who 

had only one scene rated 7; in that case the top two 
categories (ratings 6 and 7) were combined). Similarly, 
the ''low'' group was made up of the lowest rated slides. 
Note that there is no clear preference for any landform in 
the case of most experts, whereas the test group highly 
favours mountains. Table 9 has the same format but shows 
the mean calculated values of the three predictive systems 
for high and low groups of slides. Note that the experts 
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Table 8 - The relative importance of several factors in 
the constitution of "high" and 'low'' rated 
scenes for the test group and individual experts 
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APPENDIX B 


Black-and-white prints of the five 
highest- and five lowest-rated scenes, 


areanged in descend tings rankeorder, 
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